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RECOLLECTIONS OF CRICKET. 
By FREDERICK GALE. 


WAS very cross for a moment with Mr. Andrew Lang, as, on looking 
back to a number of this magazine—No. 12, September, 1884—I found 
that in his charming article on cricket contained therein, the artist, 
doubtless at his suggestion, had reproduced my favourite picture at 
Lord’s, The Royal Academy Club in Marylebone Fields, by F. Hayman, 
R.A., which I had in my eye for this article. To tell the truth, I 
was ignorant of the fact that Mr. Lang had published a cricket 
article until it was pointed out to me, and my temper came back 
again when I read it through and found that | was wholly released 
from re-treading the oft-trodden ground of the earlier history of the 
game, a perfect compendium of which is contained in his writing. 
So I am free to write now of the many changes which I have 
seen during the last half century—and even a little before the beginning of it, as I saw 
in 1837, when fourteen years old, the first match ever played between Kent and 
Nottingham at Town Malling, which was the hot-bed of Kent cricket; and as I 
played against Eton and Harrow at Lord’s in 1841, and came to London in the 
following year, I am now doing my fiftieth year at Lord’s, But I am a perfect boy in 
experience compared with my old friend Mr. George Richmond, R.A., who finished his 
seventy-third year at Lord’s as a spectator in 1890; or with Lord Verulam, a 
pretty regular attendant now, who played as a Harrow boy against Winchester and 
Eton in 1825, as did Cardinal Manning, who doubtless would be received with great 
honour if he visited the Pavilion to see Harrow play once more. Would not the boys 
cheer him just? I shall use Mr. Lang’s article and illustrations as one of those 
Consolidation Acts which are incorporated with a modern Act of Parliament. I shall 
venture to add one little thing to the many authorities which Mr. Lang quotes in his 
article in illustration of the fact that many points in our game of cricket spring from 
sports of the ancients, Greek and Roman— or pre-historical, and it is as follows: In 
a note, ‘‘ Pila Velox” (vide Hor. Sat. Lib. II. Sat. II. Line xi.) it is written, ‘‘ Romana 
Juventus in Campo Martio frequenter ludebat pila seu paganinaca seu trigonali; in qua 
sinistree usus precipuus traditur magis quam dextrz ; corporis autem agilitas maxime 
valebat ut sciret apté pilam jacere atque excipere ; modo incurrere modo recurrere,” 
and in a previous note (vide Hor. Sat. Lib. I]. Sat. V. Pila), ‘‘ Trigonalis sive trigon. 
Nomen a triangulari situ ludentium ternorum qui sibi invicem ita pilam reddebant, 
diligenter caventes ne excederet manu, sive dextra sive sinistra.”” Now if I was ona 
a cricket ground I should say, ‘‘ If this is zof practising fielding I will eat my hat!” 
but this would look rude in this magazine so | will substitute, ‘‘1 should be much 
surprised.” And as a first remark on cricket of to-day I most heartily wisi that 
many of the countless armies of cricketers who think that ‘‘ practice’ means simply 
going to the nets and batting, would have a game of ‘‘ trigonalis”’ or ‘* paganica,” and 
also try to learn a little bowling, and to pitch a length, as their forefathers did, but 
which they hire professionals to do. 

If they would do this we should see fewer catches dropped in grand matches, and 
more change bowling amongst amateurs. There is another lesson to be learnt from 
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two of the illustrations in Mr. Lang’s article, namely Cricket in 1743, and that before 
alluded to—both of which are to be seen in the pavilion at Lord’s—which is, that in 
1743 the scorer or ‘‘ notcher” is sitting where point ought fo and used to be, about seven 
or eight yards from the wicket, instead of fourteen yards off, as point commonly now 
is; whereas in the picture of the Royal Academy Club, which represents cricket of a 
date something like thirty years later, the ‘‘ notchers ” are sitting outside the watchers 
on the off side from the striker, and the field are many of them placed on the off side. 
This clearly proves that hard-off hitting came in between 1743 and thirty years later, 
as aman sitting down seven yards from the striker ‘‘ notching ”’—as scoring was 
called—the scoring being done by cutting notches in a stick—would not be alive for 
five minutes with a modern hard-off hitter at the wicket. That picture of 1743 has 
been reproduced so many times and even 
now may be seen done in tesselated tiles in 
the lobby of some large taverns, that every 
cricketer must know it. ; 

A great-uncle of mine who was a 
Winchester boy in 1771—which is probably 
about the date of the Royal Academy 
Club picture—told me that some of the 
boys played cricket, but it was by no 
means the prominent game in the school. 
At that date the two stumps, twenty-two 
inches high and six inches wide, with a 
single bail, existed, the third stump being 
added in 1775. 

When the Badminton cricket volume was 
published the Editor did me the honour to 
ask me to write ‘‘ Country Cricket,” and I 
taxed my memory hard to give a sketch ofa 
village match—the first I ever saw—in 1830, 
mentioning the names and descriptions of 
some of the players ; and curiously enough 
I was told by a gentleman at whose house I 
was staying in Kent last year that he heard 
the article criticized by one of the players 
mentioned in it—and who is alive now—and 
; the verdict was that my description of a 
DONE AND BALL, PHOTO. match now sixty years ago was quite accu- 

GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. rate. For, shortly to epitomize, it was to 

the effect that the running, throwing, and 

catching were excellent ; the under-arm bowling was well pitched and straight, and I 
distinctly remember the ‘‘ on-break.” Taking an era five years later on, when I went to 
a public school and began my cricket fagging in 1835, and daily for six years had the 
opportunity of seeing the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, then the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, 
second master of Winchester, @/at. 28 (who played for Harrow in 1825), playing 
in College Meads, and being afterwards one of his cricket pupils when a big boy, | 
think the evidence is overwhelming that in the main points as regards hand, eye, pluck, 
courage and skill, the tradition of the game handed down by living memories must be 
true—that the game as a game was precisely as good seventy-five years ago as to-day. 
Of course the billiard table grounds and the fact of great players constantly meeting 
the same bowling have given facilities for advancing the science of the game. 
The Bishop of St. Andrew’s was considered one of the finest fields, one of the best 
lob bowlers, and played with as straight a bat as any one could see. As regards 
boys I crave leave to repeat once more what I have often said in respect to fagging 
at sports, that when parents write to the papers and complain of their boys being 
compelled to join in or fag at manly sports, they are doing their sons an absolute 
wrong. These complaints come from those who never were at a public school, for if 
they had been they would have known that the whole making of a boy’s character 
depends on his always being accountable for his time to the prefects, as it keeps him 
from coddling himself round the fire in the winter, or loafing at the pastrycook’s, 
cither of which is as bad for a boy as drinking and idling are fora man. Besides all 
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this, he learns games which are a great amusement in after-life. Of course some- 
times a prefect is a bully, just as there are bullies in every profession and calling in 
life. 

One of the main differences between past and 
present cricket is that ‘‘ condition ” was the sine gud 
non of a cricketer formerly. Many men had to walk 
several miles to a match and home ; all runs had to 
be run out, and the ball had to be fetched home 
by the field unless hit out of the ground or into a 
hedge, or some other obstructor, where it could not 
be got out. Old John Bowyer, in the earlier part 
of this century, who played much at Lord’s, used to 
walk from his house at Mitcham to Dorset Square 
—a fair eleven miles—and back every day in the 
summer //us a long day’s cricket ; and many others 
did the same. I knew the old man well from 1865 
until 1880, when he died, @fat. go, and he never had 
a day’s illness, and I saw him in his coffin, and he 
was buried with acricket bat screwed on to the lid. 
Then again it was expected of a cricketer not only 
tobe able to run, throw, and catch, but constantly 
to practise all these things—as they did, like the 
Roman youth practised the ‘‘trigonalis” and 
‘‘paganica” ; and in a match a fieldsman would 





BARRAUD, PHOTO. 
be expected to go where he was told—though more THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH. 


than often there was some special watch at which 

he was most useful; and he was also expected to relieve long stop on any ¢hange or 
emergency, for if he could not play long stop he could not field, and was out of place in 
the eleven. The fact was that cricketers had to learn every part of the game, bowling 


= weg ~=included, as there were few if any profes- 
sionals. The bowling might not be first rate, 
but it did for practice, as, if it was easy and 
was punished, so much the better for those 
who were practising fielding. Boys also had 
to learn how to make a pitch on any ground 
with the aid of a five-pronged fork, a 
watering pot and a turf beater, in places 
like an open down where a rolier was not 
available ; and above all things how to lay 
out an eleven and cover the ground on 
downs and open spaces like Chatham lines, 
Woolwich Common or Blackheath, where 
a hard hit or a bye from a swift bowler 
would go for seven or even eight runs if 
not covered. 

On reading a short pamphlet published 
by a player named Boxall in 1802, and 
dedicated to the Marylebone Club (and re- 
produced in Cricket at the commencement 
of this year) I found an absolute confirma- 
tion of a statement which | have often 
made to young England of to-day, and 
about which many are incredulous, and it is 
that an old-fashioned eleven in the field 
neneim Saeee, — would stop half the boundary fourers which 

THE HON, ROBERT GRIMSTON. are so easily made to-day. And they would 
' do it on the old plan, which was common 
in my earlier days, of shutting the batsman in by a set of fieldsmen much nearer the 
wicket than they stand now, and by having four fieldsmen deep out North, South, 
East, and West, except when the batsman is a notorious striker, who never hits hard 
by. This arrangement enabled the in-fieldsmen to make a dash at every ball within 
223 
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reach, knowing that if they missed it an out-fieldsman who covered them would reduce 
the hit to a ‘*twoer,” and the ball would not go away into space. This was Fuller 
Pilch’s theory of ‘‘you must give away ‘two notches,’” as he called them, “but 
keep them fourers off the slate.” 

To sum up the whole matter in a few words, I think the older school used their in- 
field men more for harassing the batsmen 
than many captains of to-day, and never 
dreamt of leaving a large boundary open and 
undefended behind, or on any side of the 
wicket, and they relied most on bowling and 
fielding as their sheet anchors, leaving the 
batting—much of which was very excellent— 
to the chances of war, as noone can tell who 
will make runs on any given day, and you 
will generally see in modern scores that often 
two or three get most of the runs. 

In the pamphlet which I quoted above I 
found an excellent maxim laid down which 
in my boyhood was much acted up to, as! 
well remember, which is a recommendation 
to young cricketers to have a wicket care- 
fully pitched, and to practise bowling by 
SS trying to hit a feather or small paper mark 
med: —s placed in front of the wicket, at different 

F. P, FENNER. distances for different styles of batting, and 
to practise at it constantly until the move- 
ment of hand, arm, feet and quickness of eye become almost mechanical. Alas! who 
practises bowling now amongst our amateurs ?—I mean sheer earnest drill with the 
ball. Boys on village greens learn their cricket well by constant practice. George 
Yonge who played for Eton in 1841, and 
who bowled for years in Gentlemen 
Players, told me that when unexpectedly 
summoned to Lord’s for that match he 
was in Wales, miles away from any 
cricket, and practised bowling in an 
orchard against an old apple tree, and 
came up in rare form to London. 

There is a recent paper written by 
the Earl of Bessborough about the past. 
I remember him fifty years ago when the 
M.C.C, entrusted him with getting up 
elevens of England or the Gentlemen’s 
elevens at Lord’s, and the captaincy of 
them. The paper appeared in Archdeacon 
Montgomerie’s book Cricket and Cricketers, 
1890, last year. He sums the pith of his 
experience up in one sentence, #.e., ‘* that 
he never remembered the time when there 
were not many superior players.” This 
is the real truth. He was one of the most 
painstaking cricketers I ever saw, and ALFRED MYNN. 
he was much trusted by gentlemen and 
players. His attention was riveted on the game whether in the field, or when his side 
was in, and he was a very good cricketer as well. There were five splendid M.C.C. 
umpires in those days whose names are now hisiorical--W. Caldecourt, John Bailey of 
Mitcham, Tom Barker and Bartholomew Good, both of Notts; and Tom Sewell of 
Mitcham, all of whom were attached to Lord’s, some of them from boyhood. Their 
decisions were never disputed. The bowling was not higher than the shoulder in 
those days, and the law of ‘‘leg before wicket” was much more stringent against 
the batsman, as an equitable construction was put on the law, and the line of the 
ball was guessed from the bowler’s hand in delivery to the wicket, so that the bowler 
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saw all three stumps, and the batsman took guard to where the bowler’s hand would 
be, and played ‘‘ the line of the ball,” and knew exactly where he ought of to put his 
leg. And moreover after ‘‘ pads” were invented they were much smaller and much 
less closely stuffed than now, and were intended simply for protection against serious 
injury from bowling, much of which, ever since I can remember, was as quick as the 
quickest now, to wit that of Redgate, Alfred Mynn, ‘‘ the Lion of Kent,” a grand 
and Herculean cricketer, and Sir Frederick Bathurst fifty years ago, of Harvey 
Fellowes, Jackson the ‘‘demon” of Notts, Tarrant and Wisden later on, down to the 
days of Spofforth, Demon number two, well known to all of this day. Before the 
days of—I will say — . 
‘‘ trespass on the popping 
crease,” a batsman was 
struck on the pads once 
to every ten times of to- 
day, when the pad is 
looked on as a_ second 
defence by dishonest bats- 
men. However, public 
opinion and commonsense 
have much abated this 
evil. 

I listen very attentively 
and with some amusement 
when my old friend Mr. 
George Richmond talks 
to me about the splendid 
play of Bill Beldham, who 
commenced his career 
with the M.C.C. in 1787 
on the site of Dorset 
Square, of Searle, Saun- 
ders, and Mr. Parry, and 
the heroes who shone 
soon after Waterloo. He 
is equally enthusiastic 
about ‘‘the Doctor” 
and the Lytteltons and 
Walkers; and Alfred 
Shaw and Spofforth and 
Blackham, and all those 
whom he has seen since, 
and I don’t call him a 
“‘laudator temporis acti.”” 
I put him in the same 
category as Lord Bess- 
borough, as one who has F. P, MILLER. 
had an enormous experi- F 
ence, and sees good in men of all ages. His lordship says that what strikes him 
is that the old-fashioned players were men who on more difficult grounds formerly 
had to study the great art of watching the ball and putting the face of the bat on it ; 
and he says that he considers that the Doctor and A. G. Steel are the best exponents 
of what was the old game. 7" 

And now, having been asked, to give a few notes of my experiences ; first explaining 
that I drop all prefixes for brevity’s sake—distinguishing amateurs by their initials, 
calling players by their surnames only, and also calling the Australians by their sur- 
names only (unless there are two of a name), just as we in talking of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge men or public school boys style them Jones, Brown or Robinson without a 

refix. 
. Nets behind the wicket have been cruel enemies to cricket. Many of the best 
players, amateur and professional, learnt their first cricket as long stops and fags at 
school, or as ground boys on public grounds, or as boys who lived on village greens 
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and for a few halfpence would long stop or watch out all the afternoon—not forgetting 
little boys in the street who play their mimic game with a home-made bat out of a 
piece of board and a wooden ball. These early beginnings of cricket teach a boy to 
get a good sight, and to learn the run of a ball, and how to handle her and to find out 
that a ‘cricket ball boldly faced never hurts.” The theory is admirable, though not 
perhaps quite true, but the exceptions prove the rule ; but the fact is that any one 
who funks a ball is sure to get hurt. 

It is never too late to mend. On change of residence from London to Mitcham in 
1865 I found to my great joy that there was one of the finest village greens in England 
for good turf in Mitcham. It was late, at forty-two years of age, to begin again, 
but I did, and went on playing until I was sixty, and then my cross-sight went. | 
could see to bat well enough, but at point or 
short slip I could not see the ball after it had 
left the bat. So in 1865 I began again as long 
stop in practice on the green and found a 
regular ‘‘new skin” coming on me, and with 
the aid of many professionals who lived there 
and thereabouts, and playing against good 
bowlers, with sixpence on the wicket, I picked 
up quite enough to give me many hours and 
days of enjoyment for many years, to say 
nothing of coaching up little boys of six years 
of age and onwards, and mixing much in the 
society of good old cricketers who ‘‘ minded 
the time when Squire Brown—the very best 
they ever saw,” etc. etc. etc. You can supply 
the vacuum with reminiscences of old men’s 
talk. Remember there were no boundaries on 
that green, and every ball had to be fetched 
home, and if we unfortunately lost a match 
the first thing which our critics looked at in 
the score was the list of ‘‘ extras”; and if 
there were few byes, etc., they were satisfied 
that we had done our best. But if, as captain, 
I had played a match without a boundary well 
guarded, and I had let byes and ‘‘ snicks ” and 
‘*tips” go for four or six runs, the whole 
crowd would have hooted at me. At school 
. our bowling grew by the simple fact that all 
had to learn it as well as they could—some 
bile eninge aw aseee well, some indifferently ; and at school, andas 

FULLER PILCH. I observed later in life on Mitcham Green, 

boys got out with a ball and practised 

throwing and catching at odd times constantly. And in making out our elevens 
at school and in country villages, bowling and fielding, especially the latter, were the 
claims most urgently pressed. Boys at school practised bowling at a single stump 
with one bail on the top, and pitched at a piece of paper or a feather, as above de- 
scribed. Many were attempting round arm the height of the shoulder, much of which 
was very erratic, but a large proportion practised round hand proper—which was 
allowed in 1828 by M.C.C. law, ze, with the back of the hand uppermost and 
the arm extended about as high as the hip with the hand under the elbow ; and many 
acquired great excellence, as regards pitch and break. Sir Frederick Bathurst, who 
was before my time at Winchester, never bowled in any other way, and he bowled 
more ‘‘ leg-shooters ” than any one I ever saw, and formed one of the Gentlemen of 
England Eleven for a period extending over twenty-one years. During the few first 
years of his career as a Gentleman bowler, Harvey Fellows, who came out as an Eton 
boy in 1841, bowled much in the same style as Sir Frederick, and he was the terror of 
the professionals, but he raised his arm higher afterwards. Hillyer of Kent, one of 
the finest bowlers of any day, had a somewhat low delivery, as had Tom Adams of 
Kent (still alive), but all were below the shoulder, until Willsher of Kent and Souther- 
ton of Surrey (formerly of Sussex) ‘‘ went very much up stairs,” as the crowd said; 
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and within the last twenty years the ‘‘ very much up stairs” (which means carrying the 
bowling hand to any height) is the prevalent fashion. The thorough under-arm 
bowlers were Clarke of Notts, who came out very late in life and was forty-five years 
old when he was retained at Lord’s and completely upset the tactics of the best bats- 
men in England ; and later on, a little more than thirty year ago, V. E. Walker, the 
only V. E. Walker, followed suit, and with his slows, his wonderful fielding off his 
own bowling, his captaincy, and batting made him such a tower of strength to his 
side as we can hardly expect to see again. Good ‘‘ slows” now are very like the black 
swans, rare aves. | always bracket V. E. Walker with C. G. Taylor of Sussex 
(one of the fifty years ago amateurs), A. G. Steel, and Alfred Lyttelton, as four 
amateurs who never were excelled by any four in any age—I must say as ‘‘ Cardi- 
nals,’ for of course W. G. Grace is the ‘‘ Pope,” 
and has a chair quite to himself, as the eighth 
wonder of the world, and he is, I am happy to 
say, still to be seen alive and kicking. 

Now there is very little room to do anything else 
except to speak of eras. Let us take 1840 as the 
date of my first regular introduction to the grand 
cricketers, when Kent, Sussex and Nottingham 
were the strongest counties in England. In those 
days Lillywhite (Sussex), Hillyer (Kent), and 
Cobbett (Surrey) brought round arm bowling the 
height of the shoulder, which was never surpassed. 
Alfred Shaw many years later on stood alone as the 
master of the same art. I told him, on his asking 
me at Lord’s about the excellency of Lillywhite, 
Hillyer and Cobbett, when he prefaced his query by 
remarking that Lord Bessborough had spoken to 
him of their excellence—this namely, ‘‘ If a match 
was to be played for my life, and those three were 
alive, and in the form they used to be, and that you 
and Mr. A. G. Steel and Peate were on the same 
side, all at your best, and you asked me who should 
bowl first, I should say, ‘ Put the names into a bag 
and pull out two at a time ; I don’t care who bowls 
first of you six, for I never saw six better.’”- 
Redgate, Notts, and Alfred Mynn, Kent, were the 
terrific bowlers, the latter being also a grand bats- 
man. Pilch was the pioneer of the splendid forward 
play, killing the ball in front of the crease and snadi' a geainialeaes 
‘placing it” just as W. Grace does to-day ; WENMAN, 
Wenman was a splendid back player, and Guy 
of Notts, and F. P. Fenner of Cambridge (now @/a¢. 80) were grand cricketers. 
Box and Wenman were pioneers of the brilliant wicket keeping of to-day. Charley 
Taylor, Sussex, was the A. G. Steel of his day, and so the story may run on 
truthfully. And now turning to 1850 onwards, and remembering that many of the 
lions of 1840 were still alive, there were William Nicholson, the M.C.C. wicket-keeper 
and a good bat also; Charles Ridding, the best long stop in England, without whom 
the Gentlemen could not bowl. Alfred Mynn and Harry Fellowes at Lord's; R. T. 
King and F. N. Felix, each “‘ king of points”; A. Haygarth the stone-waller who 
broke the heart of all the bowlers and was content with two or three runs an hour ; 
the Hon. E. Grimston, Harrow and Oxford, and Parr (George) the finest leg hitter 
ever seen. In 1860 onwards the celebrated Surrey Eleven consisted of Surrey born 
cricketers captained by Fred Miller (a young amateur who supported the game loyally 
by hard work and money), and most of them young men from village greens, were 
carrying counties and even All England before them. V. E. Walker, captain, 
W. F. Maitland, R. A. H. Mitchell, C. G. Lyttelton (now Lord Lyttelton), 
Carpenter, Hayward, Tarrant, Jackson, Anderson, Daft, and Parr (George) 
was not a bad England Eleven ; and if I mistake not those names, or many of them, 
were to be found in V. E. Walker’s English Eleven. Then in 1870 onwards there 
were the Walkers, Graces, Lubbocks, Lytteltons, the Shaws, Nottingham ; Emmett, 
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Freeman and Pinder of Yorkshire, etc., etc., etc. You see I write three ‘‘ et ceteras” 
because I shall not go on any more, and leave the last twenty years to be explained by 
those who saw all the play. Now please don’t say, ‘‘ He has not mentioned blank or 
blank.” Iam only giving samples. I must mention one of to-day whom we don’t see 
very often, as he is engaged in his profession—W. H. Patterson of Kent, who through- 
out his career has been unsurpassed as a safe man for runs on a really bad, rough or 
wet wicket, and a grand field too. As to the late Hon. Robert Grimston, he may 
be summed up thus: ‘‘ A fearless batsman, not elegant in any other part of the game, 
but the noblest supporter of it amongst rich and poor ever known.” Lord Bess- 
borough was I think perfectly right when he said that the Australians woke us out of 
a lethargic state as regarded fielding ; and their visits have done a great deal of good ; 
and most certainly they have shown us many 
brilliant performances. The mistake is that 
they try to do too much in the time, and when 
accidents occur their eleven get overtaxed some- 
times. Our modern game is somewhat cramped 
owing to the enormous crowds. I should much 
like to see two modern elevens play on an open 
ground, and watch what the captains would do 
with their field, and how they would get on with 
no one behind wicket-keeper and a quick bowler 
on. Those ‘‘ fourer byes” are the blot on the 
game. The captain may do as he pleases and 
leave a whole side open and lose four after four 
—that is bad captaincy ; but to play without any 
one behind wicket-keeper because he can only lose 
four, and to leave on the score thirty or even 
forty byes or more, is rather a poor perform- 
ance, according to the rules of Chivalry. 

Well, cricket, after all, is only a game, but 
the noblest game in the world. It was not the 
tall hat of the past, which amuses young England 
so, which made cricket good or bad. What 
made it good was due to a quick eye under the 
tall hat, a big heart and good temper, and 
constant practice in every branch of the game. 
The grand matches of to-day are public tourna- 
ments, the funds for which are supplied by the 
gate-money ; and when the weather is fine and 
the wicket like a billiard table, some of the exhi- 
bitions of batting by the batsmen much resemble 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH. one of Roberts’s wonderful breaks at his 

JOSEPH GUY OF NOTTINGHAM. favourite game. And it is on a wicket of this 
kind that one can test the powers of a bowler. 
In days gone by gate money would not pay expenses as now, and the game was 
supported by lovers of it, just as in the case of those counties which some called 
‘**second class” and ‘‘ minor counties” ; and please pardon old-fashioned men, like the 
writer, for saying that our sympathies are more with those who by self-sacrifice of 
time and money and hard work do the best they can with the material which they 
have to hand to build up a County Eleven in a new district, than with those exhibition 
matches in populous cities : and my belief is that if all the great exhibition grounds 
and their staff and commanders were swept away to-morrow, it would make no 
difference in the love of the game, as cricket now is so indigenous to the soil in 
England and every country wherever Anglo-Saxons go, that nothing can root it 
out. 


























THE FATE OF ‘‘NANA SAHIB’S ENGLISHMAN.” 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





NE fine evening in September, 1856, young Mr. Kidson entered 
Escobel Castle by the great front door, and was hurrying across 
the hall on his way to the passage leading to his own apartments, 
when his worthy old mother, who had seen from her parlour 
window her son approach the house, ran out into the hall to 
meet him in a state of great agitation. It was little wonder that 
the aspect the young man presented excited the good creature’s 
maternal emotion. The region around his right optic was so 
puffed and inflamed as to give the surest promise of a black eye 

of the first magnitude in the course of a few hours ; to say that his nose was simply 
‘“‘bashed” is very inadequately to describe the condition of that feature ; his lower lip 
was split and streaming with blood; and he carried in his left hand a couple of front 
teeth which had been forcibly dislodged from their normal position in his upper jaw. 
He was bare-headed, and he carried on his clothes enough red clay to constitute him 
an eligible investment on the part of an enterprising brickmaker. ‘‘ Guid be here, my 
ain laddie!”’ wailed the poor mother in her unmitigated Glasgow Doric, ‘‘ what’s 
come tae you? Wha has massacred my son this fearsome blood-thirsty gait?” ‘* Oh, 
hang it!’’ was the genial youth’s sole acknowledgment of the maternal grief and 
sympathy, as dodging her outstretched arms, he slunk to his rooms and rang 
vehemently for hot water and a raw beef-steak. 

Young Mr. Kidson’s parents were brand new rich Glasgow folks, who in their old 
age of vast wealth had recently bought the Highland estate of Escobel, in the hope to 
gratify Mr. Kidson senior’s ambition to gain social recognition as a country gentleman 
and to become the founder of a family, an aspiration in which he received but feeble 
assistance from his simple old wife who had a tender corner in her memory for the 
Guse Dubs in which she was born. Their only son, the hero of the puffed eye and 
the ‘‘ bashed ” nose, had been ignominiously sent down from Oxford while yet a fresh- 
man. At present he was supposed to be doing a little desultory reading in view of 
entering the army ; in reality he was spending most of his time in boozing with grooms 
and game-keepers in a low shebeen. A downright bad lot, this young Mr. Kidson, of 
whom, in the nature of things, nothing but evil could come. 

While he was skulking into the privacy of his ‘‘ den,” an extremely pretty girl was 
sobbing convulsively onthe breast of a stalwart fairhaired young fellow, whose eyes were 
flashing wrath, whose face still had an angry flush, and the knuckles of whose right 
hand were cut open, the blood trickling unheeded down the weeping girl’s white dress. 
She, Mary Fraser, was the daughter of the clergyman of the parish ; the young man, by 
name Sholto Mackenzie, was the orphan nephew of the old laird of Kinspiel, a small 
hill-property on the mountain slope. The two were sweethearts, and small chance 
was there of their ever being anything more. For Kinspiel was strictly entailed and 
the old laird, who was so ill that he might die any day, had a son who had sons of his 
Own, and was in no position, if he had the will, to help on his dead sister’s manchild. 
Mary Fraser and Sholto Mackenzie had trysted to meet this evening in the accustomed 
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pine glade on the edge of the heather. The girl was there before the time. Young 
Mr. Kidson, listlessly smoking as he lounged on a turf bank, caught a glimpse of her 
dress through the trees, and promptly bore down on her. There was a slight ac- 
quaintance, and she returned his greeting, supposing that he would pass on. But he 
did not—on the contrary he waxed fluent in coarse flatteries, and suddenly grasping the 
girl in his arms was making strenuous efforts to snatch kisses from her, undeterred by 
her struggles and shrieks. At this crisis Sholto Mackenzie, hearing the cries, came 
running up at the top of his speed. Young Mr. Kidson, fancying himself a bit as a man 
who could use his fists, had not the poor grace to run away. While the girl leant 
half fainting against a tree there was a brief pugilistic encounter between the young 
men, as the issue of which Mr. Kidson was disabused of a misconception, and pre- 
sented the show which a few minutes later brought tribulation to his mother. As 
he carried himself and his damages off, he muttered through his pulped lips with a 
fierce oath that the day would come when his antagonist should rue the evening’s work. 
Whereat the antagonist laughed contemptuously, and addressed himself to the 
pleasant task of calming and consoling his agitated sweetheart. 

Before the grouse season closed the old laird of Kinspiel was a dead man, and 
there was no longer a home for Sholto Mackenzie in the quaint old crow-stopped 
house in the upland glen among the bracken. What career was open to the 
penniless young fellow? Hehad no interest for a cadetship, and that Indian service 
in which so many men of his race have earned name and fame was not for him. In 
those days there was no Manitoba, no ranching in Texas or Wyoming ; the Cape gave 
no opportunities, the Argentine was not yet a resort for English youth of enterprise, 
and he had not money enough to take him to the Australian gold-diggings or to the 
sheep runs of New Zealand. He saw no resource but to offer himself to the Queen’s 
service in the capacity of a private soldier, in the hope that education, good conduct, 
and fervent zeal would bring him promotion and perhaps distinction. By the advice 
of a local pensioner he journeyed to London and betook himself to the metropolitan 
recruiting centre in Charles-street, Westminster. No Sergeants Kite now patrol that 
thoroughfare in quest of lawful prey ; nay, the little street -with its twin publichouse- 
headquarters, is itself a thing of the past. About the centre of the long wooden 
shanty recently built for the purposes of the census, stood the old ‘* Hampshire Hog,” 
with its villainous rendezvous in the rear ; nearer the Park on the opposite side, just where 
is now the door of the India Office, the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese ” reared its frowsy front. In 
the days I am writing of recruits accepted or had foisted on them the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Shilling,” received a bounty, gave themselves for twenty-four years’ service, and 
were escorted by a staff-sergeant to their respective regiments. Now there is neither 
Queen’s shilling nor bounty, and the recruit, furnished with a travelling warrant, is 
his own escort to Ballincollig or Fort George. What scenes had dingy Charles- 
street witnessed in its day! How much sin and sorrow; too late remorse, too late 
forgiveness! In many a British household has Charles-street been cursed with bitter 
curses ; yet has it not been, in a sense, the cradle of heroes? It sent to battle the 
men whose blood dyed the sward of the Balaclava valley; it fed the trenches of 
Sebastopol ; it was the sieve through whose meshes passed the staunch warriors who 
stormed Delhi and who defended Lucknow, who bled and conquered at Sobraon and 
Gujerat. 

Sholto Mackenzie had eaten Queen Victoria’s rations for some six months, had 
been dismissed recruits’ drill, and become a duty soldier, when the order issued that 
the depdét of the Scarlet Hussars, the regiment into which he had enlisted, was to 
despatch a draft to the regiment at Bangalore, and in this draft he was included. 
Those were the days before big Indian troopships and the Suez Canal; reinforcements 
for India went out in small chartered vessels round the Cape. Sholto’s draft was 
accompanied by two married women of the regiment whose husbands were already in 
India. Nowadays the soldier’s wife adorns her room in the married quarters with 
cheap Liberty hangings, and walks out in French boots and kid gloves. Mrs. 
Macgregor and Mrs. Malony lived each her married life and reared her family ina 
bunk in the corner of the troop-room of which she had the ‘‘ looking after.” Sucha 
life seems one of sheer abomination and barbarism, does it not? Yet the arrange- 
ment had the surprising effect, in most instances, of bringing about a certain decency, 
self-restraint, and genuinely human feeling alike in the men and the married woman of 
the room. Neither Mrs. Macgregor nor Mrs. Malony had ever been abroad before ; 
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and both evinced a strong propensity to take with them copious mementoes of their 
native land. Mrs. Macgregor, honest woman, had manifested that concentrativeness 
which is a feature in the character of the nation to which, as her name indicated, she 
belonged. She had packed into a great piece of canvas sheeting a certain feather- 
bed, which, as an heirloom from her remote ancestors, she was fond of boasting of 
when the other matrons were fain to sew together a couple of regimental palliasse 
covers, and stuff the same with straw. In the capacious bosom of this family relic 
she had stowed a variety of minor articles, among which were a washhand jug of 
some primeval earthenware, a hoary whisky decanter, which, trust Mrs. Macgregor, 
was quite empty, a cradle, sundry volumes of Gaelic literature, and a small assortment 
of cooking utensils. Over those collected properties stood grimly watchful the tall, 
gaunt woman with the gray eye, the Roman nose, and the cautious taciturnity. Of 
another stamp was Mrs. Malony, a little, slatternly, pock-marked Irishwoman. Her 
normal condition was that of a nursing-mother—nobody could remember the time 
when Biddy Malony had not a brat hanging at that bosom of hers which she was wont 
partially to conceal by an old red woollen kerchief. Biddy was a merry soul, spite of 
many a trial and many a cross—always ready with a flash of Irish humour, just as 
ready as she always was for a glass of gin. She had not attempted the methodical 
packing of her goods and chattels, but had bundled them together anyhow in a chaotic 
state. Her great difficulty was her inability to perform the difficult operation of carrying 
her belongings ‘‘in her head,” and after she had pitchforked into the baggage van a 
quantity of incongruous débris, she was still in a bewildered way questing after a 
wicker birdcage and ‘‘ a few other little throifles.” 

Embarking in the last boat-load and reaching the main deck of the Zady Olivia, 
Sholto found the two ladies already there—Mrs. Magregor grimly defiant, not to say 
fierce, in consequence of a request just made to her by a sailor for a glass of grog— 
Mrs. Malony in a semi-hysterical state, having lost a shoe, a washtub, and, she much 
feared, one of the young Malonys. Matters were improved however when Sholto found 
the young bog-trotter snugly squatted in the cows’ manger. The shoe was gone 
hopelessly, having fallen into the water when its wearer was mounting the gangway ; 
and Mrs. Malony happily remembered that she had made a present of the missing 
washtub to a ‘‘ green-grosher’s lady” in the depdt town. 

Sholto had been made lance-corporal soon after the troopship sailed, and served in 
that rank during the long voyage with so much credit that when the draft reached 
Bangalore the Colonel of the Scarlet Hussars gave him the second stripe, so that he 
was full corporal in less than a year after he had enlisted. During a turn of guard 
duty about three months after he joined at Bangalore, he happened to hear it mentioned 
in the guardroom that a new officer—a cornet—had arrived that day, and had been 
posted to the vacancy in the troop to which Sholto belonged. The new-comer’s name 
was not stated, and beyond a cursory hope that he would turn out a good and smart 
officer, Corporal Mackenzie gave no further heed tothe matter. Late the same night, 
he was relieving the sentry on the mess-house post when the merry party of officers 
broke up. Laughing and chatting they came out under the verandah, a little more 
noisy than usual, no doubt because of the customary ‘‘ footing ” in champagne paid by 
the new arrival. As they passed Sholto, a voice caught his ear—an unfamiliar 
voice—yet that stirred in him an angry memory ; and as the officers lounged past him 
in the moonlight, he gazed into the group with earnest inquisitiveness. Arm and arm 
between two subalterns, his face inflamed with drink, his mouth full of slang, rolled 
the man he had thrashed among the Scottish pines. As he grinned his horse-laugh, 
Sholto discerned the vacuum in his upper teeth which his fist had made that evening ; 
and now this man was his officer. The eyes of the two met, and Kidson gave a 
sudden start and seemed about to speak, but controlling the impulse, he smiled a 
silent smile the triumphant insolence of which stung Sholto bitterly. Verily his 
enemy was his master ; and Sholto read the man’s nature too truly to be sure that he 
would forego no jot of the sweet revenge of humiliation. 

Very soon the orderly sergeant of the troop fell unwell, and Sholto had to take 
up his duty, one detail of which was to carry the order-book round to the bungalows 
of the troop-officers for their information. This duty entailed on Sholto the disagree- 
able necessity of a daily interview with Mr. Kidson. That officer took the opportunity 
of throwing every imaginable slight on the corporal, but was careful not to give 
warrant for any specific complaint. But it was very bitter to be kept standing at 
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attention for some ten minutes at atime, orderly-book in hand, until Mr. Kidson 
thought fit to lay aside his book, or to desist from pulling his terrier’s ears. Often 
the cornet was in his bedroom; and while waiting for his appearance Sholto noticed 
how ostentatiously careless his officer was as to his valuables—a handful of money, or 
a gold watch and chain left lying on the table amid spurs and gloves and soda-water 
bottles. 

The morning after an exceptionally long wait for Mr. Kidson’s emergence from his 
bedroom, Sholto was returning from the horse-lines, when the regimental sergeant- 
major met him and ordered him to his room under arrest. In utter bewilderment he 
begged for some explanation, but without success. When he reached his cot, he 
casually noticed that his box was open and the lock damaged, but he was too dis- 
turbed to give heed to this circumstance. Presently a sergeant came and escorted him 
to the orderly-room. Here he found the colonel sitting in the windsor arm-chair with 
the discipline book open before him, the adjutant standing behind him, and on the 
flank Mr. Kidson and the sergeant-major of his own troop. The colonel, if a stern, 
was a just man; and in a grave tone he expressed his concern that so 
heinous a charge should come against a young soldier of character so creditable. 
Sholto replied that he had not the remotest idea what the nature of the charge was. 
The old chief shot a keen glance at him as he spoke : 

‘*Corporal Mackenzie, you are accused of stealing a gold watch and chain, the 
property of Mr. Kidson. What have you to say to this charge? ”’ 

The lad’s head swam, and for a moment he thought he was going to faint. Then 
the blood came back to his heart and flushed up into his face as he looked the colonel 
straight between the eyes, and answered, 

‘It is a wicked falsehood, sir!” 

‘* Then of course you deny it ?”’ 

‘* 1 do, sir, if it were the last word I had to say on earth!” 

‘*Mr. Kidson,” said the old soldier in a dry business tone, ‘‘ will you state what 
you know about this matter ?” 

Thus adjured, Kidson briefly and with a certain nervous glibness, stated that after 
Corporal Mackenzie had left his quarters on the previous afternoon, he had missed his 
watch and chain. That morning he had renewed the search unsuccessfully. He had 
previous suspicions of Corporal Mackenzie having from time to time stolen money 
from off his table. He had reported the matter to his troop sergeant-major, who had 
at once searched Corporal Mackenzie’s kit, with what result the sergeant-major would 
himself state. 

The sergeant-major for his part had only to testify that having been spoken to by 
Mr. Kidson on the subject of his loss, he had taken another sergeant-major with him, 
and searched Corporal Mackenzie’s box, where he had found the missing watch and 
chain, which he had at once handed to the adjutant, who now held it. 

The evidence was strong enough to hang a man. 

‘* Corporal Mackenzie,” said the colonel, with some concern, ‘‘ the case seems very 
clear. What you have to say, if anything, you must say elsewhere. It is my duty to 
send you back for a district court-martial.” 

Sholto lay in a room adjacent to the quarter-guard for a few days, when he was 
brought before the court-martial, which heard the evidence against the prisoner, to 
whom then was given the opportunity to cross-examine the witnesses. But the presi- 
dent would not allow interrogations tending to establish animus on Mr. Kidson’s part 
against the prisoner, and finally poor Sholto lost his temper and exclaimed with passion, 

‘* Your permission to cross-examine is nothing better than a farce !” 

‘* Perhaps,” retorted the president with a grim smile, ‘‘ perhaps you may not 
think the punishment which will probably befall you a farce!” 

Sholto’s defence was in a sentence, the assertion of his complete innocence. He 
had known Mr. Kidson in other days, he said, when as yet both were civilians, and 
they had parted in hot blood. 

A member of the court demanded that Mr. Kidson should have the opportunity 
of contradicting this assertion, if in his power to do so; whereupon that officer 
emphatically swore that to his knowledge he had never seen Corporal Mackenzie in 
his life before he joined the Scarlet Hussars there in Bangalore. So Sholto was put 
back to wait for many days while the finding of the court-martial was being submitted 
to the Commander-in-Chief. 
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One evening Mick Sullivan his comrade brought him his tea as usual—the good 
fellow never would let the mat-boy carry his chum his meals. He stood looking at 
Sholto for a while with a strange concern in his honest face; and then he broke 
silence. 

‘* Sholto, me lad, it’s me heart is sore for you this day. Yer coort-martial will 
be read out to-morrow morning! Aye, and—and”—his voice sunk into a whisper- 
‘‘the farrier-major has got the ordhers for to rig the thriangles. It’s to be flogged 
ye are, my poor fellow!” 

Sholto sent his chum away abruptly ; he could not talk, he could hardly think ; all 
he could do was to wish himself dead and spared this unutterable shame. Death 
came not but instead the morning. And with the morning came Mick with a copious 
dose of brandy, which he intreated his comrade to drink, for it would ‘‘ stun the 
pain.” ‘‘ Every fellow,” he argued, ‘‘ primed himself so before a flogging, and why 
shouldn’t he ?”’ 

But Sholto refused to fortify himself with Dutch courage; and then poor Mick 
produced his last evidence of affection in the shape of a leaden bullet which he had 
beaten flat, and which held tight between the teeth, he knew from personal experience, 
was a great help in enabling a fellow to resist ‘‘ hollerin’ out.” 

Presently the escort fell in and marched the prisoner to the riding school. Sholto 
found there two troops of the regiment drawn up, in front of them a knot of officers 
among whom he noticed Mr. Kidson, and in front of them again the colonel, with the 
court-martial documents in his hand. The lad’s eye took in the doctor, the farriers— 
each with his cat—and the triangle rigged against the wall under the gallery. The ser- 
geant of the escort ordered him to take two paces to the front, take off his cap and 
stand at attention. And so he stood, outwardly calm, waiting for his sentence. 

‘* Proceedings of a district court martial” —the colonel began, reading in a loud 
voice from the scroll in his hand. To Sholto the document seemed interminable. At 
last the end came. ‘‘ The court, having considered the evidence brought before it, 
finds the prisoner, No. 420, Corporal Sholto Mackenzie, F troop, Scarlet Hussars, 
guilty of the said charge of theft, and does hereby sentence the said prisoner to be 
reduced to the rank and pay of a private hussar”—here the colonel paused for a 
moment and then added—‘‘and further to undergo the punishment of fifty 
lashes.” 

The regimental sergeant-major strode up to Sholto, with a penknife ripped the 
gold lace corporal stripes from the arm of his jacket, and threw them down on the tan. 
Then the colonel’s stern cold voice uttered the word ‘‘strip.”” There was a little 
momentary bustle, and then Sholto was half hanging, half standing, lashed by the 
wrists and ankles to the triangles, while the farrier-major stood measuring his 
distance, fingering the whip cords of his ‘‘ cat,” and waiting for the word ‘‘ Begin !” 

Suddenly a wild shriek pealed through the great building from the gallery above 
the head of the man fastened up there to be flogged. 

‘* Arrah musha, Colonel dear!” followed in shrill accents—‘‘for the love of the 
Holy Jesus and the blissed Vargin, hould yer hand, and spare an innocent man! | 
tell ye he’s as innocent as the babe unborn, and it’s mesilf, Bridget Malony, an honest 
married woman on the strength, that can prove that same! Ochone, Colonel dear, 
listen to me, wont yez?” 

All eyes were concentrated on the little gallery. It was a sort of gazebo, built out 
from the wall at the height of about ten feet, and the only access to it was from 
outside. Bending eagerly over the rail, attired in nothing but a petticoat and a 
chemise, her hair streaming wildly over her shoulders, and with a round bare place 
like a tonsure on the crown of her head, which gave her a most extraordinary appear- 
ance, was Mrs. Malony. She had been struck down by a sunstroke the day Sholto 
was put under arrest, and had been in hospital ever since. 

The general opinion was that the good woman was crazy : but Mrs. Malony knew 
her own mind—she had something to say, and she was determined to say it. She had 
just finished her wild appeal to the colonel, when she cast a hurried glance over her 
shoulder, and then, indifferently clad as she was, nimbly climbed over the rail, 
and dropped upon the tan. At that moment a couple of nurses rushed into the 
balcony, but they were too late. Mrs. Malony had got the ‘‘flure”’; straight up to 
the colonel she ran on her bare feet, and broke out again into vehement speech. 

‘*I swear to yer honner the corporal is innocent as is my little Terence, what 
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should be at his mother’s breasht this moment. He is, so help me God! There is the 
rapscallion uv a conspirator,” she yelled, pointing a long, bare, skinny arm at Mr. 


Kidson ; ‘‘ there is his white-livered tool !’’--and up went the other arm like a danger 
signal pointing to the sergeant-major. ‘‘ Hear me shpake, sor,” cried the woman, 


‘‘and sure am I ye’ll belave me!” 

‘* Nonsense,” said the chief, ‘‘ you are mad or drunk, woman! Here take her 
away!” and he beckoned to the nurses. 

But the major, a Scotsman, intervened. 

‘* At least hear her story,” he argued ; ‘‘there must be some reason in all this 
fervour of hers. I know the woman; she is no liar.”’ 

‘* Well, what have you to say, Mrs. Malony ?” said the colonel. 

‘*One moment, sir!” interposed the major, and there passed a few words in an 
undertone between him and the colonel—then the latter spoke aloud. 

‘* Mr. James,” said he, addressing the adjutant, ‘‘take Mr. Kidson outside and 
remain there with him, and you, Sergeant-Major Norris, take charge of Sergeant- 
Major Hope. Mr. James, you will see that the two are kept apart.” 

And then Mrs. Malony gained her point and was allowed to tell her story. She 
had been ‘‘ doing for” Mr. Kidson, she said, ever since he joined. The day before 
Sholto was put under arrest, when she was in the lumber room of Mr. Kidson’s 
bungalow, she overheard the plot concocted between him and the sergeant-major. 
Early next morning when the regiment was out at ‘‘ watering order,” she had watched 
Sergeant-Major Hope go to Corporal Mackenzie’s cot, pick the lock of his trunk, take 
nut his holdall, and therein place Mr. Kidson’s watch and chain. An hour later, when 
she was on her way to the bungalow of the ‘‘ praste” to ask ‘‘ his riverence’s ” advice 
as to what she should do, she received a sunstroke, and was insensible for several 
days. When she recovered consciousness she had forgotten everything that 
happened for a day or more before her accident until that morning, when she happened 
to hear the attendants gossiping amongst themselves that Corporal Mackenzie was 
to be flogged that day for stealing Mr. Kidson’s watch and chain. Then everything 
flashed vividly back into her memory, and she had made her escape from the hospital 
and reached the scene just in time. 

Mrs Malony spoke with amazing volubility and the telling of her story did not 
occupy more time than a few minutes. When she was done, and stood silent, panting 
and weeping, the colonel turned to the sergeant of the guard and ordered the prisoner 
to be unfastened and marched back to the guardroom. While Mrs. Malony had been 
speaking, nobody had noticed Sholto, and when they went to cut him loose, they 
found that he had fainted. The parade was dismissed ; and the colonel, the major, 
and the adjutant adjourned to the orderly room. Mr. Kidson was ordered to be 
brought in. He met Mrs. Malony’s accusation with a flat and contemptuous denial, 
desiring with some insolence in his tone to know whether the colonel could think 
it proper to take the word of a crazy Irish barrack-room slut before that of an officer 
anda gentleman? ‘‘ That depends on circumstances, and whether I happen to accept 
your definitions,” was the colonel’s dry comment, as he formally put Mr. Kidson 
under arrest, and having ordered him to his quarters, called for the sergeant-major 
to be brought in. This man was a poor faint-hearted rascal. He was ghastly pale, 
and his knees trembled as he flinched under the colonel’s searching eye. On cross- 
examination he broke down altogether, and at length, with many protestations of 
remorse, confessed the whole truth, and that Mr. Kidson had bribed him to co-operate 
in the scheme to ruin Corporal Mackenzie. This wretched accomplice was in his turn 
sent away into close arrest, and Mr. Kidson was re-summoned into the orderly room 
and informed that his sergeant-major had confessed everything. 

The two field-officers were fain to avert from the regiment the horrible scandal, 
even at the cost of some frustration of justice. The option was given to Kidson of 
standing a court-martial, or of sending in the resignation of his commission within an 
hour and of quitting the station before the day was out. Thenand there the shameless 
blackguard wrote out the document, made an insolent sweeping salaam all round, 
mounted his tat, and rode off to his bungalow. Ashe was crossing the parade ground 
he encountered Sholto Mackenzie, who had just been released by the colonel’s orders, 
leaving the guardroom a free man and surrounded by a knot of troop-mates, con- 
spicuous among whom was Mick Sullivan, half mad with delight. As Kidson passed 
the group with a baleful scowl, the trammels of discipline snapped for once, and a 
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burst of groans and hooting made him quicken his pace, lest worse things should 
befall. In two hours more the disgraced man was clear of the cantonment. 

Some readers of The English Jilustrated Magazine may remember that not very long 
ago the present writer told in its pages’ how in the early days of the great mutiny 
Mick Sullivan and his comrade were transmogrified from cavalrymen into members of 
that gallant regiment the Ross-shire Buffs—the old 78th Highlanders ; and did good 
service in the ‘‘ little fighting column” at the head of which Havelock fought his way 
up country from Allahabad to Cawnpore. It was on the afternoon of Havelock’s first 
fight, the sharp action of Futtehpore, that Sholto Mackenzie and Mick Sullivan were 
lying down in the shade of a tree waiting for the baggage to come up. Futtehpore 
town had been carried by a rush and there had been some hand to hand fighting in the 
streets—for the mutinied Sepoys dodged about among the houses and had to be driven 
out. There was a delay in following up the fugitives; for a waggon load of rupees 
had been upset in the principal street and the temptation of the silver caused the 
soldiers to dally, and others straggled in search of food and drink. Meanwhile the 
mutineer cavalry rallied beyond the town. Palliser’s Irregulars were sent forward to 
disperse the formation, followed by such men of our infantry as could hastily be 
mustered. Among those who went forward was Sholto Mackenzie. Palliser’s native 
troopers were half-hearted and hung back when their chief charged the Sepoy horse, 
with the result that Palliser was dashed from his horse, and would have been cut to 
pieces but for the devotion of his ressaldar, who lost his own life in saving that of 
his leader. 

‘*Did you notice,” said Sholto to his comrade as they rested, ‘‘the squadron 
leader of the Pandy Cavalry that handled Palliser’s fellows so roughly out yonder?” 

‘* Bedad, an I did not!” replied Sullivan. ‘‘ Every divil av thim was uglier than 
the other, an’ it’s their own mothers should be ashamed to own the biling av thim!”’ 

‘* Look here, Mick,” said Sholto, ‘‘I’ll take my oath I saw that dog Kidson, to- 
day, in command of the Pandy squadron!” 

‘*Kidson!” ejaculated Sullivan, in the wildest astonishment. ‘‘ It’s dhramin’ ye 
are! Sure Kidson must be either prowlin’ somewhere in Madras, or else on his road 
home to England!” 

‘*T tell you Iam as sure I saw him to-day as I am that I see you now. It was 
he who dismounted Palliser and cut down the ressaldar. I am convinced it was he 
and none other!” 

‘* Well, if you’re so sure as that, it’s no use to conthradick ye. Plase the saints, 
ye may get a close chance at him soon, and then—Lord pity him !” 

Mick’s aspiration was fulfilled. The ‘‘ close chance” came to Sholto a few days 
later, in the heart of the battle of Lucknow. The Highlanders had rolled up the 
Sepoy flank by a bayonet charge, had shattered their centre, and captured the village 
on which it rested. The mutineer infantry of the left and centre were in full rout, their 
retreat covered by a strong body of native cavalry which showed a very determined front. 

Sholto and his comrade were close together in the ranks of the Ross-shire Buffs, 
when the former suddenly grasped the latter’s arm, and in a low earnest voice asked, 

‘* Mick, do you see that officer in charge of the rear squadron of the Pandies?” 

Sullivan gazed long and intently, and then burst out- 

‘* By the holy poker, it’s that treacherous blackguard Kidson! 

‘*Right, Mick, and I must get at him somehow! ”’ 

‘* Wid all my heart, chum, but it’s aisier said than done, just now, at any rate. 
Ye must mark time, and trust to luck !”’ 

Just then Barrow came galloping up at the head of his handful of horsemen, and 
besought the chief to let him go at the mutineer sowars. But Havelock shook his 
head, for Barrow’s strength all told was but eighteen sabres. But a little later 
Beatson, the Adjutant-General, who stricken with cholera and unable to sit his horse, 
had come up to the front on a gun-carriage, saw an opportunity after the general had 
ridden away, and took it on himself to give Barrow leave to attack. The flank of the 
grenadier company of the Highlanders, where Sholto stood, was close to Beatson’s 
gun-carriage, in rear of which his horse was led, and a sudden thought struck the 
young fellow. Stepping forward with carried rifle, he told Captain Beatson that he 
was a cavalry soldier, and noticing the led horse, volunteered eagerly to join the 
charge for which the volunteer cavalry were preparing. 


** How the ‘ Crayture’ got on the Strength.” —Znglish Illustrated Magazine, April, 1889. 
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‘*Up with you, my man!” said poor dying Beatson. ‘‘ Here, you shall have my 
sword, and I don’t want it back clean, remember !”’ 1 

Sholto was in the saddle with a spring, and made the nineteenth man under 
Barrow’s command; a mixed lot, but full of pluck toa man. As he formed up on 
the flank, there reached his ears honest Mick’s cheery advice, 

‘* Now, Sholto, me dear lad, keep yer swoord-hand up and yer bridle-hand down, 
an’ remimber ye reprisint the honour an’ glory of the ould Scarlet Hussars !” 

Barrow threw away his cigar, gathered up his reins, and with a shout of 
‘*charge!” that might have given the word of command to a brigade, rammed his 
spurs into his horse’s flank and went off at score, his little band close on his heels. 
Hard on the Captain’s flank galloped Sholto Mackenzie, a red spot on each cheek, his 
teeth hard set, his blazing eyes never swerving from the face of one man of that 
seething mass on which they were riding. ‘*Give ’em the point, lads!” roared 
Barrow, as he skewered a havildar and then drove right in among them. The white- 
faced man with the black moustache who was Sholto’s mark, rather shirked out of the 
mélée when he saw it was to be close quarters ; but Mackenzie looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, with his bridle-hand well down, and Beatson’s sword in full play, 
cut his way at length within weapon’s length of the other. 

‘* Now, liar and perjurer!” he hissed from between his teeth, ‘‘if you are not 
coward as well, stand up to me and let us fight it out!” 

Kidson’s answer was a lurid scowl and a pistol bullet, which just grazed Sholto’s 
temple. Lifting his horse with his bridle hand, and striking its flanks with his 
spurless heels, the latter sent his sword point straight at Kidson’s throat. The thrust 
would have gone through and out at the further side, but that the sword point struck 
some concealed protection and was shivered up to the hilt. The renegade Briton smiled 
a baleful smile as he brought his weapon from guard to point, as if the other was at 
his mercy. But this was not so; with a shout Sholto tightened the curb-rein till his 
horse reared straight on end, striking it as it rose with the shattered sword hilt. The 
maddened animal plunged forward, receiving in his chest the point of Kidson’s sword ; 
and Sholto on the instant bending forward fastened a deadly grip on the other’s throat. 
The impetus hurled both of them to the ground, and now, down among the horse’s 
feet, the close locked strife swaying and churning above them, their struggle unto the 
death was wrought out. Kidson struggled like a madman, he bit, he kicked, he fought 
with an almost superhuman fury ; but the staunch grip of the avenger never slackened 
on his throat. Sholto held on with his right hand, groping about with his left for 
some weapon wherewith to end the contest. At length his grasp closed on the hilt of a 
dropped sword ;—and a moment later it was all over with the man whom the survivors 
of Havelock’s Ironsides speak of with scorn and disgust to this day by the name of 
‘* Nana Sahib’s Englishman.”’ 
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THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE ARMADA. 
By H. HALLIDAY SPARLING. 


OW that the Naval Exhibition has brought together so many relics of old time, 
and has made real and tangible much that has been hitherto a mere matter of 
names and words to the ordinary reader, it is natural that new interest should be 
taken in things naval. But it is doubtful whether, in any place readily accessible, 
much information will be found by any one anxious to reconstruct the routine of old 
sea-life. There have been many histories of the English navy, both merchant and 
royal, ranging from the mighty folio to the modest octavo. The story of its triumphs 
has been again and again recounted, and the lives of those by whom they have been 
won, its great commanders and noble captains, have been written, and their adven- 
tures dilated upon. But the nameless many, the ‘‘maryners and gonners,” have 
been ignored or forgotten ; when great voyage or grand victory has been told of, but 
scant notice has been accorded the common men who made either possible, bearing 
the toil and privation of the one, the pain and danger of the other. What manner 
of men they were; after what fashion they were habited, and what were the wages 
they were paid; what they ate and what they drank; how they lived and worked, 
and how they slept ; these things have been left aside, as though without the scope of 
history, or beneath the notice of a grave and dignified historian. In these days we 
have learnt the value of little things, and our lesser dignity will allow of our stooping 
to the daily details of the life of Humfrey Digges or John Green, with as much interest 
as in those of the life of My Lord Leicester. 

Before the latter half of the fifteenth century, whatever they afterwards became, 
the English were by no means a seafaring folk. There were a goodly number of 
hardy fishermen around the coast, whom the ever-recurring fasts and fish-days 
appointed by the church kept well employed, and not a few seamen of one sort or 
another engaged in trafficking back and forth in the Narrow Seas, northward to the 
shores of the Baltic, and southward to the coast of Spain. Withal, they were but a 
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small proportionate part of the whole population, and made no large figure in the 
minds of their countrymen. The trading vessels were of small burthen, clumsily 
built, and ill-fitted ; and there was no navy royal to speak of. Galleys provided by the 
Cinque Ports kept watch and ward in the Narrow Seas from Candlemas to Martinmas 
against pirates and the king’s enemies. When war broke out, a hasty levy upon all 
sea-ports brought together enough craft of every kind wherein to transport an arm 
whithersoever it was needed. Even the great victory of Sluys was rather a land- 
battle fought on ship-board by accident than a real sea-fight. What the naval 
arrangements of the kingdom had come to be in 1442 may be seen from the following 
particulars taken 
from the ‘‘ cedule” 
of a Bill! making 
‘*purviaunce”’ for 
‘*certeine Shippes 
defensablez.” It 
was then thought 
by ‘‘alle the Com- 
munes_ of _ this 
Lande” that the 
‘‘lest purveaunce 
that can be made 
for the worship of 
the Kyng_ our 
Soveraigne Lord 
[Henry VI], and 
welfare and defence 
of this Roialme of 
England, is for to 
have upon the See 
continuelly, for the 
sesons of the yere 
fro Candilmes to 
Martymesse,  viij 
Shippes with for- 
stages; y*® whiche 
Shippes, as it is _ 
thought, most have 
on with an other, 








CAPTAIN, 1588 (WAGHENAER’S Mariner's eche of hem cl MASTER, 1588 (WAGHENAER’S Mariner's 


Mirrour, London, 1588). men. Item, every Mirrour, London, 1588). 
grete Shippe most 
have attendyng opon hym a Barge and a Balynger.”” The Barge (or barque) carried 


four score men, and the Balynger (a small sloop) two score. Also ‘‘there most 
be awaytyng and attendaunt opon hem iiij Spynes, in eche Spynes xxv men.” 
‘‘Summa of the men mmclx men. Every man takyng ijs and be the monthe, 
amounteth in the monthe ccxvj'.” The master had god. and the quartermasters 
10d. each, over and above the 2s. Victualling was reckoned at 14d. the week. 
‘* Item, it is to be remembred where the said shippes shull be hadde ; First, at Bristowe, 
the WVicholas of the Toure,and Katerine of Burtons. \tem atte Dertemouthe, the Spaynyshe 
ship that was the Lord Pouns. Item, atte Dertemouthe, Sir Phelip Courteneys grete 
Ship. Item, in the Porte of London ij grete Shippes, one called 77inite and that other 
called Thomas. Item, atte Hull, a grete Ship called Taverners, ye name Grace Dieu. 
Item, atte the Newe Castell, a grete Shippe called the George.” And in like manner 
were the barges, balingers, and pinnaces got together. Eight knights and worthy 
squires were ‘‘chosen and nempned ” by the king, to be captains, whereof one was 
chief captain. And it was held needful to stipulate that none of these vessels should 
be arrested for any voyage of the king during their two years of service. 

By the end of the century the new world across the water had been discovered, the 
Cape rounded and the wealth of the Indies, East and West, laid open to all bold 
adventurers. Not very long before, English ships had found their way to the Levant, 

1 Rolls of Parliament, v. 59. 
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and had begun to trade along the shores of the Mediterranean. The sea was to 
become the highway for a world’s trade to travel on, a mighty field for enterprise and 
exploration. To the eastward the English were to follow the ‘‘ Portugals,” and to 
the westward the Spaniard, caring nought for the Pope’s forbiddance, and pushing 
keen noses and quick fingers into other folk’s affairs, after the English wont ; taking 
readily to the strong hand if need arose. Only the very beginning of all this could 
have been seen by Henry VII. ; his burly son saw much of it, but it was in the days 
of ‘‘ peerless Gloriana,” his grand daughter, that it drew to a height, and England 
could claim the queenship of the sea. Then her sea-lions pushed their way into all 
preserves, lay in wait upon all sea-routes, and took toll of whom they would. So 
that the Armada was fitted oyt and sent to crush and humble the den of pirates who 
were crippling Spain. With its glory and its fall we have nothing here to do; but 
its defeat will serve us well to date by, marking as it does the full achievement of the 
freedom of the sea from Spanish domination, and the placing of England for centuries, 
even until now, at the head of the naval powers of the world. 

Henry VII., was by his nature fitted to watch over the earlier years of growth of 
a commerce destined to be world-wide. A great statesman and a clear-sighted king, 
he was no less a chapman than either. ‘‘ On reasonable considerations,” as Entick? 
puts it, he joined in the speculations of the merchant-adventurers ; nor did he stay 
there, but put forth ships to trade on his own account ; looking in either case after 
the profit as sharply as though his natural gifts had been schooled in the market-place 
or cheaping-booth. How far he knew what he was doing is not now easily to be said, 
but that by his building the Great Harry he recognized the changing needs of the time, 
there is no doubt. The first vessel of size built by the crown for its own service, it 
was the most notable war-ship since Olaf’s Zong Worm to float in northern waters, 
and worthily inaugurated the navy royal. Her name altered to the Regent by 
Henry VIII., the Great Harry was soon after (in the sea-fight of 1512) burnt in action 
with the French. Within the year the Henry Grace de Dieu was laid down to 
replace her loss, to be followed by others until the crown possessed its own 
fleet. 

Before the end of his reign Henry VIII. had organized his navy, established dock- 
yards at Deptford, Woolwich, and Portsmouth, set up the Admiralty and Navy offices, 
and placed all naval affairs on a footing which for the most part remained as he left it 
for over a century. What the wages he paid in 1513 were may be seen in the 
following particulars? as to the crew of the Gadryell Royall, a vessel of 800 tons. 
Sir William Trevellian the captain, received 18¢. the day. His retinue, 420 
men, 25 men provided by the town of Gloucester, and 240 mariners, received every 
man 5s. the month. Beyond their wages of 5s. the month, the following received 
dead-shares, John Clerke, master, 6; his mate, 2; the pilot, 3 ; four quarter masters, 
4; their mates, 3; the boatswain, 2; his mate, 1; the coxswain, 1; his mate, }; 
the carpenter, caulker, steward, and purser, 1 each ; steward’s mate, 4. Twenty gunners 
the wages of every man 5s. the month, were paid also as ‘‘ rewards” for the month : 
master gunner, 55. ; his mate, 2s. 6d. ; four quarter masters, 2s. 6d. a-piece ; 14 gunners 
20d. a-piece. The month is here and always twenty-eight days. Here it is to be noted 
that something of the old order remains ; more than two-thirds of the complement is 
the personal. following of the captain, and others are raised by a town. From the 
same list which gives the foregoing information, it may be seen that though ships 
were no longer hired bodily, crews and all, from Flemings, Easterlings, or whoever 
offered, there was still a foreign element in the fleet. There are one or two Spanish 
ships in it, partly manned by Spaniards. One of these, the Sancta Maria de la 
Keytoun, of 200 tons, was manned thus: Zglish—John Baker, captain, his retinue 
(90), 15 mariners, and 2 gunners, paid as in the Gadryell: Spaniards—Urtino de 
Kariago, master, 30s. the month ; pilot, 30s. ; 24 mariners, 7s. ; 5 grometts, 45. 9d. ; 
2 pages, 2s. 5d. ; having ten dead-shares of 6s. between them. There were Spaniards 
thus employed till within a few years of the Armada time, when their services were 
done without, the quondam pupils having out-grown their masters, and being pre- 
pared to turn round and teach them. 

When he was enlisted, willingly or no, the sailor was paid ‘‘ prestmoney,” the 
equivalent of the ‘‘king’s shilling,” now no more, and also ‘‘ conduct-money” at the 
rate of sixpence the day’s journey, which was reckoned twenty miles until Elizabeth’s 

1 Naval History. 2 Rot. Reg. 14 B., xiv. 
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time, twelve miles then and afterwards, from where he was enrolled to where he was 
to embark. When he got aboard he was put on rigging wages for a week, or so till 
his ship was ready for sea. Then he was paid as above said, and fed as follows.! Flesh 
days, with two meals a day, were Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, when “‘ Eche iiij 
men” were ‘‘to haue at Dyner two pownde of beef, oon pownde of Bacon ; at Supper 
ijlb of beef, jlb of Bacon.” Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, were fish-days with 
two meals a day, when each four men were to have eight herrings and half pound of 
cheese for dinner, and the same for supper. Fridays, or ‘‘ ffishe days beynge ffastinge 
daves,” they had, ‘‘ At Dyner halfe a Codde, or halfe stocke fishe, and oon pownde 














SEA-CAPTAINS, SOME ENGLISH, AT ROSTOCK, 1564 (PEDER RESEN’S Aong Frederichs den andens Kronicke, 
COPENHAGEN, 1680), 


Butter, or ells, x hearings and oon pownde Chese,” between each four of them, and no 
supper. Every day each man had ‘‘oon pownde of Bisquet or Loffe bread. . . to 
countervayle the same.” What quantities of liquor were allowed him the MS. is 
too mutilated to show, but it can be seen that of the fifty-six days calculated for on 
twenty-six he quenched his thirst with beer, and the other thirty with ‘‘ beverage,” the 
seven-water grog of the period, made with two parts water to ‘‘ oon of sacke.” 
Edward VI. during his brief tenure of the throne, made little or no change in the 
navy royal; but the merchant adventurers pushed their trade with Turkey and the 
Levant, with ‘* Muscovie,” and Guinea, and felt their way to the East Indies ; all of 
which carried with it a continual, if slow, modification in the build and fitting out of 
ships, and the accommodation of their crews. Mary neglected her navy, and allowed 
vessels to decay without repair or replacement, so that it fell away in tonnage to less 
than two-thirds of what it had been. Her reign was, however, signalized by a most 
notable assertion of a right, often afterwards challenged and resisted. Going to meet 


2 Harleian MSS., 309. 
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and welcome Philip of Spain, then on his way to wed Mary, William Howard, Lord 
High Admiral of England, compelled the Spanish Admiral to strike his flag to that of 
England, firing a gun across his bows to hasten his courtesy, and making the 
whole of the Spanish fleet, 160 sail, strike their topsails ere he would return the 
salute. 

Not long after Elizabeth came to the throne she applied herself, or rather it should 
be said that her advisers did for her, to the strengthening of the navy, and the en- 
couragement in every way of naval enterprise and ship-building. Wise regulations 
were made for the building and repair of ships, and the procuring, and storage of 
timber therefor. A bounty of 5s. per ton was paid upon every privately built ship of 
over 100 tons. In every direction went eager traders, explorers and—pirates. No 
sea was untraversed ; no shore but was traded along or harried. Along with the rapid 
growth of seaborne trade, grew the need of a strong navy royal, and the value of 
good seamen. So that besides the improving of the fleet, it was needful to heighten 
wages and improve the victualling. Although the pay was lower, and the chance of 
prize-money less, in a royal ship than in that of most private adventurers, the fare was 
better and more abundant, the voyages shorter, and the result more certain. So that, 
taking one thing with another, there was very little difference in favour of the private 
ships. Twice in the one reign were wages raised ; once, as has been said, near the 
beginning, and again in 1585-6. The first increase made the ‘‘ medium,” that is the 
average pay of all ranks throughout the service, gs. 4d. the man by the month, which 
gave to the seamen 6s. 8d. ; soldiers serving on ship-board got 5s. the month, and 4s. 
coat-money. In December, 1585, there was presented to the queen an instructive 
statement of the advantages that would accrue from an increase of one half in the 
medium. For several reasons it is worth quoting at length : 


A note to shewe the Comodetye that wolde growe to her maiestie and Countrye, By increasinge 
the waiges of the Servytors by Sea servinge in her highnes Shippes, vzz.; ffirst. Yf it mighte 
please her ma‘ to allow for the medium of all servytors an increase of iiijs. viijd. the man by the 
monethe, Hitt wolde faule oute to be to euery man one w™ thother, vjd. by the daie, So as the Coman 
man that had but vjs. viij. by the monethe shall have xs., And so euery Offycer wilbe increased 
after that rate,a third parte more in his waiges. By this meane her ma“ shippes wolde be 
ffurnished w'® able men suche as can make shyfte for them selves, kepe them selves Cleane, w'® 
out Vermyn & w* out Noysomnes, w“ breedeth syckness & Mortalletye. All w** wolde be avoyded. 
The shippes wolde be able to Contynew longer in the service thatt shulde be apoynted to serve 
and wolde be able to carrye victualles for a longer tyme. Their ys no Captaine or m* exercysed in 
service, But wolde vnder take w™ more Curraidge any enterpryses w™ 250 able men, Then w™ 300 
of tagg & Ragg, & maye assuer hym self of better sucksesse. The Wages being so smale Causeth 
the best men to ronne awaye, To brybe and make meane to be cleryd from the service, And in- 
suffycient, vnhable & vnskillfull persons supplye the place, w® discorrageth the Captaines, Masters, 
& men y* knowe whate service requirethe. Yf hit shall please her maiestie to yealde vnto this 
increase, Her highnes service wolde be farr saiffer, & much betteryd, And yett the chardge 
nothing increasyd (az for example) : The Chardge of the Lyon, ffor waiges and victualles of one 
monethe for 300 men after xxiijs. iiijd. the man, Beinge the olde rate, dothe amounte vnto cccl'. 
The same shipp beinge now furnished w™ 250 able men after the new rate, wilbe xxviijs. (wages 
& victualles) euery man #. mensem, w“ will amounte vnto (even as before) monethlye cccl!. 
So as all the Comodeties are obtaynyd w out any increase of Chardge to her maiestie. The 
Saylors shall also be Bownde (in consytheracyon of her ma“** gracyouse Liberalletye) to bring into 
the service euery man his Sworde and Dagger." 


Evidently for use in the discussion there was a rough note made of the ‘‘ Officers 
vsually in her ma“ shipes : as for example the /yon.” ? 


The captayne hathe sometyme 20s. a day, sometyme xxvjs. 8d. a day, accordynge to the 
greatnes of his charge. The master hathe vjs. 8d. by the monthe, & vij. dede shares beynge 
5s. every share, w* makethe in all xljs. viijd. f. mens. The masters mate hathe vjs. 8d. & 4 dede 
shares, w ys xxvjs. 8d. ~. mens.: in this ship ys allowyd tow mattes. The pylott hathe vijs. 
viijd., and in rewarde viijs. iiijd., xvs. ~. mensam. The bottswayne hathe 6s. 8d., and 2 dede 
shares, w™ ys xvjs. 8d. ~. mens. His mate hathe vis. viijd., and one ded share, w™ ys xjs. viijd. 
The bottswayne hathe tow mattes. 4 q* masters haue a pese xjs. viijd. ~. mensam. Ther 4 mattes 
haue vjs. 8d. a pese ~. mens., and hafe a ded share w™ ys ijs. vjd., and makethe in all ixs. ijd. for 
a pese ~. mens. The Steward hath vijs. viijd. and vs., xjs. 8d. His mate vjs. viijd. and ijs. vjd., 
ixs. ijd. The cooke lykwise xjs. viijd. His matte lykwise ixs. ijd. Yeomen of the Callyvers xjs. 
viij. Yeoman of the gere lykwise. xjs. viijd. Yeoman of the check, xjs. viij. The sergyn 7. 
mens. xvs. as y* pilott hath. The perser J. mens. xjs. viijd. vt supra. 4 trompeters ~. mens. xvs. a 





1 State Papers, Dom. Eliz., lxxxv. 33. 2 State Papers, Dom. Eliz., clxxxvj. 43- 
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pese, vt supra as y* pilott. A drome /. mens. xjs. viijd. A fyffe £. mens. xjs. viijd. The m* goner 4. 
mens. Vjs. viijd. and iijs. iiijd. in reward, xs. His matte £. mens. vijs. vjd. (in reward but xd.). 4 q' 
masters mattes vijs. vjd., (in rew. but xd.). A swabber ve/ swepar pf. mens. xjs. viijd. ut supra. 


This, as also the preceding document, has been altered and annotated by Burghley 
who upon this notes : ‘‘ xxxvij officers, all these ar to have a thyrd pt more as i 
marryners shall have. Marryners and soldiers have had but vjs. viijd. and now ar to 
have xs.” 

‘* An Estimate of the Charge for the furnishinge to the seas in warllike mannor 
of xx her ma‘ shippes and vesselles,”+ drawn up in December 1585 gives an 
exceedingly clear view of the navy as it then stood. The 20 ships range from the 
Tryumphe of 1000 tons and 600 men, to the Murlyne of 50 and 24; total of men 5200, 
and of tonnage 8490. There are besides these on the list the galley Bonavolio with 
300 men, and ‘‘tenne pynnaces” with 220 between them. 3506 mariners and 524 

gunners, 4030 in all, receive ‘‘prest and conduct” at 7s., and 
‘*conduct in discharge” at 6s. aman. 1690 soldiers are each 
paid prest and conduct 4s., coat money 4s., and conduct in 
discharge 3s. 

The names of twenty-two merchant ships are appended of 
burthen ranging from 300 to 140 tons, carrying in all 2540 men, 
which are ready to be called up for service. If it be desired, 
ten others, or more if need be, may be added of the ‘‘ beste and 
serviceableste shippes that are to be founde within the Realme 
(whereof there are greate plentye).” 2284 marriners and 
gunners were to ‘‘be taken oute of London and the Ryver 
of Theames, Yorkshire, Lyncolneshire, Newe Castell, Suff., 
Norff., Essex, and Kente ” to ‘‘ carry and transporte” the navy 
from Chatham to the Isle of Wight, where it was to lie in 
readiness for service. If the full complement be needed, ‘‘ then 
allwayes vppon xiiij dayes warninge their full nombers maye be 
aboarde the shippes, w‘* nombers are to be called oute of the 
weste parte, and such Countries as are not farre from Portes- 
mouthe.” 

What the victualling was like may be seen in the following 
extract from an ‘‘Indenture betweene Her Ma: and Edward 
Baeshe, Surveyor Generall of the Queens Maiesties Victualling 
for the Marine Affairs :” ? 





SAILOR, HENRY VIII. 
(HADRIANUS DAMMAN, Jm- 
perit ac Sacerdotit Habitus, .., 

COLOGNE, 1578). . 


“ The Limitation of diete. ffirst everie man in anie the saide service 
haue for his allowance by the daye in good and seasonable victualles, 
A pounde of Biscuit, a gallon of beere, and two pounde of biefe w™ 
salte for Sondayes, Mondayes, Tuesdayes, and Thursdayes, and for weddensdayes, ffriedayes, 
And Saturdayes, everie man to haue by the daye a quarter of stockefish half a quarter of a 
pounde of butter, and a quarter of a pounde of Cheese, saving for the ffriedayes to haue the 
quantitie of the fishe, butter, and Cheese but for one meale, or ells in steade of stockefishe such 
quantitie of other fish, or heringes, as the time of the yeare yealdeth, countervailing the saide 
proportion of Stockefish, and in such order and maner as of olde time hath bene vsed and 
accustomed, and shall also by the hed officers of the Admiraltie be approved and allowed.” The 
goods were to be delivered “to the pursurs in place as occasion serveth, vzz‘.: when the said 
shippes lie on the Thames at the storehouse at Ratcliff, and when the shippes shall lie at Chatham, 
and Fillingham, hee to make deliuerie at the storehouse at Rochester ; and when the shippes shall 
lie at Portesmouthe, he accordinglie to make deliuerie of the said victualles at the storehouse at 
Portesmouth ; and in the narrow Seas at the storehouse at Dover.” And the cost was to be, “in 
harborow at vd. ob. y* man fer diem. At y* Seas, vjd. y° man per Diem.” ® 


There was no little truth, by land or sea, in those days in the boast that English- 
men were the best fed in Europe, and that ‘‘an English clown fared better than a 
Portugal grandee.” In a private ship, no less than in a royal one was this attended 
to ; and Captain John Smith, writing in 1620, to a feebler generation, spoke only that 
which he had learnt alongside the heroes of the time under notice, when as part of 


1 State Papers, Dom. Eliz., clxxxv., 33. 2 State Papers, Dom, Eliz., cxcj. 141. 
3 It may be interesting to add, as a note, ‘‘ the several price of all victualles aswel when Edwarde Baeshe 
made the bargaine w' the queenes mat¥*, w*" was in the yeare of oure lorde 1565, as also as they are at this 
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his ‘‘ advertisement to young commanders” he said: ‘‘ Many suppose anything is 
good enough to serve men at Sea, and yet nothing sufficient for them ashore, either 
for their healths, their ease, or estate ; A Commander at Sea should do well to think 
the contrary, and provide for himself and company in like manner ; also seriously to 
consider what will be his charge to furnish himself at Sea with Bedding, linen, arms, 
and apparel, how to keep his table aboard, and his expenses on shore, and provide his 
Petty-Tally, which is a competent proportion (according to your number) of these par- 
ticulars following. Fine wheat flower close and well packed, Rice, Currants, Sugar, 
Prunes, Cynamon, Ginger, Pepper, Cloves, green-Ginger, Oil, Butter, Holland cheese, 
or old Cheese, Wine, Vinegar, Canary Sack, Brandy, the best Wines, the best Water, 
the juyce of Limmons for the scurvy, white-Bisket, Oatmeal, Gammons of Bacon, 
dryed Neats’ Tongues, Beef packed up in Vinegar, Legs of Mutton, minced and 
stewed and close packed up with tried Sewet or Butter in earthen pots. To entertain 
Strangers, Marmalade, Suckets, Almonds, Comfits, and 
such like. Some it may be will say I would have men 
rather to feast than fight ; But I say the want of those 
necessaries occasions the loss of more men than in any 
English Fleet hath been slain since 88. For when a man 
is ill, or at the point of death, I would know whether a 
dish of Buttered Rice with a little Cynamon, Ginger, and 
Sugar, a little minced meet, or rost Beef, a few stew’d 
prunes, a race of green Ginger, a Flapjack, a can of 
fresh water brewed with a little Cynamon and Sugar, be 
not better than a little poor John, or Salt Fish with Oil 
and Mustard, or Bisket, Butter, Cheese, or Oatmeal- 
pottage on Fish-days, or on Flesh-days salt Beef, Pork 
and Pease, with six-shillings beer,! this is your ogdinary 
ships allowance, and good for them that are well if well 
conditioned which is not always, as Seamen can (too well) 
witness. And after a storm when poor men are all wet, 
and some have not so much as a cloth to shift them, 
shaking with cold, few of those but will tell you, a little 
Sack or Brandy is much better to keep them in health, 
than a little small Beer or cold water although it be sweet. 
Now that every one should provide things for himself, few 
of them have either that providence or means, and there 
*s neither Ale-house, Tavern, nor Inn to burn a Faggot in, 





1 . ENGLISH SAILOR, ca. 1598. 
neither Grocer, Poulterer, Apothecary, nor Butchers Shop, (CESARE VECELLIO, Habiti » 


and therefore the use of this Petty Tally is necessary, et Moderni, venice, 1598.) 


2 


and thus to be employed as there is occasion. 

The illustrations in this article may serve to indicate the clothing of seamen at their 
several dates, so far as their shape and general appearance goes. The most common 
colour was blue, but there was no attempt at uniformity, and reds and browns and 
grays were plentiful. Even in the army the nearest approach to a uniform in 1588 
was that ‘‘ all that are of one and the same Companye are Coated in one and the same 
Collore,’’? while individual fancy had play upon the fashion. As they provided their 
own outfits, the sailors were left pretty much to their own devices with regard to them, 
and there is no official record of their kit. A soldier’s was :* ‘‘ A goode coate or 


piite daye being in the yeare of our lorde 1586, w°® service hath continued this 21 yeares.”—(Zansdowne 
MSS., xiviii., 48.) 
The olde prices. The prices at this daye. 
cheapest. dearest. cheapest. dearest. 
Wheate the qr. i a ae ae 12s. 13s. 4d. 33s. 4d. 40s. 
Malte theqr.. . .. . a 7s. 6d. 8s. 10d. 16s. 8d. 19s. 
Hoppes the cwt. . 2... 13s. 4d. 14s. 46s. 8d. 50s. 
Beefe the lb. .... . Cae, 1d. 14d. 2d. 3d. 24. 
Bay salte the waie. . . ...- . 23s. 4d. 26s. 8d. 5 6 8 6 00 
Stockefishe the thousand . ; 8 0 Oo 9 10 0 1600 £20 £18. 
Butter the barrell . . . i ‘ 26s. 8d. 30s. 3.00 3 16 
Cheese the waie . . ; 18s. 20s. 38s. 46s. 8d. 
Canvas for bisquett the ell . . . - 44d. 64d. 7d. 


1 Prices of Beer ; 1os., 8s., 6s., and 4s. _ mt m 
2 Accidence for Yong Seamen. 3 Harleian MSS., clxviij. 4 Jbid. 
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cassocke of Broad Cloth. . . A paire of Venetian Hose. A Doublet of Canvas. A 
stronge Hatte or Cappe. 2 Shoortes of linen Cloth. 2 Bandes of Holland Cloth. 
or 3 paire of Kersie Stockinges. 2 or 3 paire of Shoes.” 

For years after the Armada sleeping arrangements on shipboard were not con- 
ducive to unhardy sloth ; to stretch a rug upon the deck and wrap his cloak about 
him was all the preparation for slumber that a mariner required. ‘*‘Hamacs” or 
‘* hamacoes ” were known before 1588, for they had been seen in use by their Indian 
inventors and by their Spanish adaptors, but very few Englishmen had used them 
nor did they become of common use for near half a century afterwards. Of the build 
of the ships, and the parts that were set aside for various uses, this is not the place to 
speak, even if there had not been a good deal written of them already ; both royal and 
private ships were built and manned after the same fashion. 

Much more might have been said, and been well worth saying upon this theme, did 
the limits of space allow; but if this plain and simple relation have made a little 
clearer the lives of these men to those who hold them worth hearing about, it has 
not been unprofitably written, and may be left to the ‘‘ friendly construction, and good 
opinion ” of its readers. 


2 


A NIGHT IN JUNE. 
By ROBERT RUTLAND MANNERS. 


Tue deep blue firmament begemmed with light 
Bending o’er earth, like love o’er slumbering love ; 
The spirit Peace descending from above 

Hushing all things to silence as the night 

Comes solemnly. Still as in gentlest flight 

The breath of unseen wings, soft zephyrs stray 
Among the sleeping flowers and steal away _ 
Their hearts’ perfumes. Amid the sparkling height 
The beetle drones, or falls the night-bird’s cry, 
While insect bands their minim notes attune 

On every side. 


Anon the orient sky 
Dissolves in light as the round, silver moon 
Sails up the blue in queenly majesty, 
The crowning glory of a night in June. 




















THE LIFE AND POETRY OF FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
WITH TRANSLATIONS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
By E. ann R. E. PROTHERO. 


N 1865 Catulle Mendés was the tenant of two small rooms in the Rue 
f de Douai in Paris. Company is expected in the meagrely furnished 
salon. By the light of the lamp, a Gavroche of a boy lays the tea-things, 
makes the water boil, cuts the dada into slices. The guests arrive. 
All are men, and all, in hope or estimation, poets. Here is the host, 
slim, fair-haired, fresh-complexioned, graceful as a court page ; Léon 
Cladel, all hair and beard, a Robinson Crusoe in a nineteenth-century 
city ; Albert Glatigny, transparently thin, unhealthily tall, with the 
interminable legs of a grasshopper; Mallarmé with the suave, quiet 
manners of a priest ; José Maria de Heredia, a handsome Creole son- 
neteer, descended from Fernando Cortez. There are several more, for 
the host boasted seven chairs, besides other coigns of vantage. Some 
anonymous verses, entitled Les Fleurs mortelles, have been sent to Catulle Mendés. They 
are read aloud and are enthusiastically received by the audience. A thin, pale, shy- 
eyed, youth of three and twenty, in whom his friends delighted to see a likeness to the 
Bonaparte of Arcola or the Pyramids, acknowledges their authorship. His admiring 
friends urge him to become wx auteur imprimé. The poet is Francois Coppée, and it is 
his first appearance before the world of critics. 

The meeting was a gathering of Parnassiens, Fantaisistes, Stylistes or Impassibles, as 
the group of poets has been variously nicknamed. A common dislike, rather than a 
common object, formed their bond of union. By example, and not, like the Cénade of 
1825, by manifesto, they inaugurated a movement which powerfully influenced the 
subsequent tendencies of French poetry. Their défe notre was the Ecole de bon sens of 
which Casimir Delavigne was the pontiff, and Ponsard the prophet. They protested 
against the popular canon, that there could be no genius without defective syntax, no 
passion without imperfect prosody. Sincerity did not, in their opinion, demand that 
strong feeling should find expression in weak rhymes, or real emotion in false grammar. 
They even dared to criticize Lamartine or Musset as bad models, possessed of more 
genius than art. In their eyes, Lamartine was a great amateur lyrist rather than a 
great lyrical poet. To their judgment, even the irony and passion, the tears and 
laughter, of Alfred de Musset could not atone for neglect of form, carelessness of 
language, incoherence of imagery. Still more strongly did they rebel against the faults 
of versifiers, who had no lawlessness of genius to excuse their slovenly workmanship, 
clumsy versification, grandiose confusion of thought, florid magnificence of language. 
They insisted on deference to rules of prosody, strict literary proportion, precision of 
language, clearness of outline, coherence of metaphor, exactitude of detail, variety of 
rhythmic movement. Their gospel was the Petit Traité de Poésie francaise of Théodore de 
Banville. Words must fit ideas with the closeness of a kid glove. Virtuosos of all that 
was rare and exquisite in literary style, sybarites who could not endure a crumpled rose- 
leaf in the couch of the Muse, they adored their art with the passion of lovers for their 
mistress. Their ambition was to produce 
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“ Quelque belle strophe étoilée 
Au rhythme bel et savoureux ; 
Un fier sonnet, rubis, topaze, 
Ciselé de méme qu’un vase 
De Benvenuto Cellini.” 


A word robbed Baudelaire, the Brummel of literary dandyism, of sleep for a day, a 
phrase for a week, a page for a month ; a volume deprived him of reason and of life. 
And if this worship be not carried to the extreme of pedantry or affectation,—if it 
remains a religion of art for art’s sake, and does not degenerate into a religion of art 
for the sake of beauty,— who will make bold to say that the cult is excessive or 
misplaced ? The clear-cut effigy on some disinterred coin reveals the features of a ruler, 
whose very existence history has forgotten; the sculptured marble outlives the city, 
whose palaces it once adorned. Yet even these are impaired by age. The clear-cut, 
sculptured phrase alone survives time and defies decay. 

To this group of Parnassians Francois Coppée in his youth belonged ; to its literary 
traditions he still remains faithful. But he has struck out an independent line. He 
has created a manner for himself. As the poet of Paris, his genius was moulded and 
coloured by the circumstances of his youth and childhood. It was the struggle of his 
early life, which shaped the distinctive features of his verse—his love for Paris, his pity 
for sorrow and suffering, his insight into the charm of quiet domestic life. 

Francis (now Francois) Coppée was born in January, 1842, inthe Rue Saint-Maur— 
Saint-Germain, in Paris. He was the youngest and sickliest child of parents, who were 
themselves, by birth and residence, Parisians. For the memory of his father and his 
mother he retains the tenderest devotion. His mother, always cheerful, active, patient, 
and resourceful, struggled, with head, heart, and hand, to maintain the credit of the 
family. Rising at five in the morning to wash her daughters’ collars before they started 
for school, and working like a servant through the day, she was always neatly dressed 
to receive her guests ; she served her dinners, however scanty, on spotless linen, and, 
in the summer, rarely failed to set a bunch of flowers on the table. She had eight 
children, of whom Francois was the youngest and the best beloved. He repaid her care 
with the tenderest affection. In his address to the girls of the orphanage of Vesinet 
he has paid a touching homage to her memory. Une Sainte (Le Reliquaire) which is 
dedicated to her, is a thinly-veiled tribute to her life of constant self-sacrifice. Coppée’s 
father was a clerk in the War office, in a respectable, but poorly paid, position. By 
nature a dreamer and a student, he was an industrious, upright, uncomplaining man 
who did his duty simply, and laboured hard for wife and children. In the beginning of 
Olivier, Coppée paints his father’s portrait, and scenes from his own childhood. He 
speaks of his walks, led by his father’s hand, and of the inspiring influence of his 
example. 

“Well! When some days all energy seems gone, 
And hope itself is crushed by dull despair, 
Alone I go to watch the sunset there. 

* * * * 


* * * * 
I think how all his soul to duty bowed, 
Of all he did,—that poor man, pure and proud, 
The Christian patience, constant toil and pain, 
With which he worked our daily bread to gain, 
The self-denial that no murmurs spoke. 
And then I bow beneath my sorrow’s yoke, 
Feel to my lips arise, with wondering sigh, 
The prayers he taught in childhood’s days gone by; 
I see him, somewhat stooping, though still young, 
Bent by the children to his side who clung ; 
Once more I hope, believe, love, as of old. 
. . Forgive! It was a tale I would have told; 
Reader! in Oliver I’m half afraid 
Some likeness to myself I have portrayed.” 


Born in Paris of Parisian parents, Coppée is a parisien parisiennant, a Parisian of 
Parisians. Paris is his native place, his home, his mistress. He studies every aspect 
of her life with the ardour of a lover. Rarely absent for any length of time, to him & 
metlleur du voyage est encor le retour. \n Paris his thoughts habitually dwell. Her streets 
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are the stage on which are played his humble tragedies ; each stone in her pavements 
is a friend ; at every corner an association greets him ; down every alley in her gardens 
flits some phantom of his youth ; her trees sheltered alike his first loves and his first 
rhymes. Paris, as a whole, is to him a personal living being. Like his own enfant du 
vieux Paris, he loves to seek her outskirts, to distinguish the various sounds which create 
the booming hum of her busy life, catch her tired sigh of relief as twilight creeps across 
the sky or the evening breeze rustles in the grass, and watch her lights burst out, one by 
one, through the gathering darkness. He has made every detail of her humble life his 
own. He does not chaunt the glories of her great streets, or palaces. But, as in Les 
Humbles, he dedicates his genius to sing of the weak and forlorn, the pariahs on whom a. 
gay society rarely bestows even a smile, the obscure heroes and unknown heroines whom 
his pity detects among her newsvendors, nurses, grocers, foundlings, and motherless 
child-mothers. Others have sung of Parisian life, but none have treated it in Coppée’s 
peculiar vein. He does not, with Murger, hymn the melancholy and regrets of /a folle 
Bohéme, nor with Dupont, celebrate the artizan and the student as the gais volontaires 
de Progrés. Still less does he, as so many of the Parnassians were prone to do, ridicule 
the life of the dourgeots. French men of letters were, for the most part, soldiers of 
fortune, who came to Paris from the provinces. They knew nothing of her domesticity, 
but plunged into her Bohemianism, and despised her respectability. Coppée, to whom 
Paris was a home, rather than a stage for the pursuit of wealth or fame, adopts a totally 
different attitude. He is not only the poet of Paris, but the poet of her solid, unosten- 
tatious virtues. 

In Paris Coppée passed a quiet, retired, domestic, childhood and youth. His 
parents had removed from the Rue Saint-Maur—Saint-Germain, to the neighbourhood ot 
the Palais Médicis, in order that their son might be near the Lycée St. Louis, where he 
became a day pupil. In the Collége d’Harcourt, as it then was—a grim building, 
hemmed in by the sharp-roofed, turreted, houses of the Middle Ages—the education 
was as medieval as the neighbourhood. Coppée, a delicate child, had not the physical 
strength for sustained study. Neither had he the mental inclination. Latin verses were 
less to his taste than French literature. His half-learned lessons were forgotten in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg which he crossed on his way to school, or in the treasures 
that he gathered for himself, standing, with his copybooks under his arm, at the book- 
stalls in the Odéon. Hecame toclass with a sprig of lilac pressed into the pages of his 
grammar, and the declension of the Greek verb inextricably confounded with some 
ringing stanza of Alfred de Musset. He owed little to college. His training was 
acquired in real life, not in the class-room. And the discipline began early enough. 
His father’s scanty pay was cut down. To meet the loss, every possible retrenchment 
was made. Even the son was taken from school. Already poor enough, his parents 
found it a struggle to live. Again the salary was reduced. The War Office clerk 
succumbed to the strain. He was struck down by paralysis, and two years later 
died. 

Adversity is a stern mistress. But in her school all the manly qualities of the boy 
were developed. At twenty, with weak health and imperfect education, Francois 
Coppée found himself the head of a family. His mother, and his sole surviving 
unmarried sister, were dependent on his earnings as aclerk. Throughout the day he 
was occupied at his desk in the War Office. In the evening under the gas-lamps in the 
Library of Sainte Geneviéve—by night in his garret at Montmartre—he continued his 
studies, eking out his meagre salary with copying and occasional journalistic work. 
Poor in pocket, but rich in hope, he kept his goal steadily before him with patient 
tenacity of purpose. It was his dream to be a poet, and he composed poems, odes, 
sonnets, plays, which he has since had the good sense to destroy. Through a 
Hungarian poet, Emanuel Glaser, he was introduced to Catulle Mendés, a young man 
barely three years older than himself, but already un auteur imprimé and an editor. 
After months of hesitation, Coppée conquered his shyness, and submitted some of his 
work to the young critic. He is never weary of acknowledging the debt which he owes 
to the advice and encouragement of Mendés. From him, he learned the technicalities 
of his art, and it was under his auspices that he joined the little group of Parnassians 
who assembled in the Rue de Douai. 

The favourable criticism of his friends encouraged Coppée to aspire to print. To 
what publisher should he offer his verse ? There could be but one answer. The shops 
of Michel Lévy, or Hachette, were a paradise for which the long-haired forteurs de /yre 
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were excluded. But in the efit entresol of Alphonse Lemerre in the passage Choiseul, 
gathered the Parnassians, who ruined him as a bookseller before they made his fortune 
as a publisher. Lemerre brought out Coppée’s first volume of poetry, Ze Religuatre. It 
was kindly received by critics, and reviewed in Ze petit Journal by Timothée Trimm, 
whom Jules Claretie calls ‘‘ a half-penny Sainte Beuve.” Only one hundred copies were 
sold. Coppée himself paid for the publication out of the savings he had accumulated 
for the purpose. But Lemerre had recognized the poetic genius of the author, and 
published Les /ntimités at his own expense. This at least was something. Again the 
critics were favourable ; again the public refused to buy. Yet fame was close at hand. 
His opportunity came to him almost by accident. Mdlle. Agar invited him to write 
a piece for her benefit night. He did so, and Ze Passant was produced at the Odéon in 
January, 1869. 

The momentous crisis arrived. At the Café Bobino, near the Luxembourg, the 
Parnassians assembled to greet the appearance of this Hernan? of their group. The 
theatre opened. The Zout-Paris of the Empire was present. Every circumstance 
favoured the production of the little one-act dialogue. Not only did Sara Bernhardt, 
then in the freshness of her talents, throw all her charm into the part of Zanetto, but 
the poetic dream of innocence exactly touched the popularfancy. In January, 1869, the 
Empire was dancing its brilliant dance of death. Painted and decrepit, it was 
irresistibly attracted by the virgin freshness of the piece, which, as it unwound, pearl 
by pearl, its chaplet of flawless rhymes, carried the audience away with enthusiasm. 
Its d/asé taste was fascinated by the contrast between contemporary realities and the 
blissful imaginings of youth. Its vices paid their homage to virtue by greeting the 
victory of chastity over corruption. Its regrets for a lost past, its presentiment of 
coming evil, were soothed by the idealism of the pastoral idyll. Society wept over 
Silvia and Zanetto, Ze Passant made Coppée famous. He was invited to the select 
circle which the Princesse Mathilde assembled at the chateau de St. Gatien. Cravats 
a la Coppéie became the fashion. Interviewing had not then added another horror to 
existence, but the daily journals published every known detail of his life. 

Except for the brief period from 1870 to 1874, when poets had little heart to sing and 
men of letters found it a struggle to live, Coppée’s subsequent career has been one of 
culminating success. The poems, plays, and stories in prose, which since the production 
of Le Passant, have flowed from his pen, have brought him ease, if not wealth. He has 
discontinued his journalistic work, and given up the librarianship of the Theatre 
Francais. In 1884 he was elected, at the age of forty-two, to succeed Laprade as a 
member of the Academy. The honour was justly paid to the most popular of French 
poets. The two women, who were the first to believe in his genius, lived to see their 
confidence vindicated. One still survives to share his triumphs. The death of Madame 
Coppée in 1874 was the first sorrow which the loving companionship of mother and son 
had known, the first grief which he was called upon to bear without her loving sympathy. 
He has never married. His sister, Annette, lives with him in the Rue Oudinot. 

It is Coppée the poet, not Coppée the dramatist or prose writer, who forms the subject 
of our study. Most poets are but corridors ow passe le vent, statues of Memnon that are 
silent save when some passing wind woos them to music. Coppée forms no exception to 
the rule. His life, as it has been briefly told, is the key to the interpretation of his 
verse. Chronologically his poetry falls into four groups, (1) 1864-69 ; (2) 1869-74; 
(3) 1874-78 ; (4) 1878-90, containing Contes en Vers et Poésies diverses, Arriere- 
Saison, and a number of smaller pieces, mostly consisting of verses written for special 
occasions which have not yet been collected into a volume. 

The first group of poetry naturally takes its tone from the general character of the 
epoch, and from the personal surroundings of the poet. The period was not one when 
the storm rose high, vocal with great ideas, and noble enthusiasms. On the contrary, 
it was a time of decadence and disenchantment. Nor was Coppée’s retired, domestic, 
life, with its narrow horizon darkened by premature anxieties, favourable to lyric or epic 
outbursts. His evrly verse is tentative, deficient in breadth and amplitude. It is 
uniformly subjective in character, for there was little in external events, or in his own 
career, to take him out of himself. Sometimes it is elegiac in tone charged with wistful 
regret for the past, a reliquary in which he lays the ashes of ideal loves and departed 
dreams. Sometimes it is erotic in character, dedicated to scenes, half-tragic, half-comic, 
of a boy’s first passion, a mirror to reflect the fugitive lights and shades of hope and 
despair, jealousy and trust, which flicker over the heart in the spring-time of youth. 
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But even in this early group of poems, narrative and dramatic elements more and more 
predominate, as the poet approaches the period when he produced Le Passant, and found 
the special field for the display of his poetic genius. In such poems as Les Aieules, Angeius, 
L’ Adagio, La Bénédiction, and La Gréve des Forgerons, the subjective poet almost disappears. 
He turns from the contemplation and expression of his own feelings and experiences to 
observe the outside world, narrate stories of action, paint external scenes in the drama 
of real life. The following lines form the concluding portion of Za Bénédiction.’ It isa 
story of the sack of Sarragossa told by a sergeant in the victorious army, with the 
directness and graphic force which are so preeminently Coppée’s gifts. The soldiers 
have shot down the monks who defended the courtyard of the convent :— 


“ Behind, the church its sombre depths displayed ; 
Like golden stars the tapers lit the shade ; 
In perfumed wreaths the languid incense burned ; 
And in the choir, towards the altar turned, 
As though no sound of battle reached him there, 
A priest, erect and tall, with snow-white hair, 
In peaceful, rev’rent calm was saying mass. 
“That scene still haunts me; it can never pass 
Away; as‘I retell the tale, I see it all,— 
The convent church with Moorish western wall, 
Monks’ brown-robed corpses, and the sun’s bright gleain 
That made their red blood on the pavement steam ; 
Through the low door,—set as in picture frame, 
Priest, lighted altar,—its high shrine all flame, 
Ourselves—nailed to the spot, we did not dare 
Advance ; no comrade in the ranks could swear 
Like me; I feared no God; in one attack, 
When orders came for us a church to sack, 
They still will tell how once, to prove my wit, 
From burning altar lights my pipe I lit ; 
All tricks of old campaigner’s trade were mine; 
My moustached lips gave true and faithful sign, 
By downward curl, of cold blaspheming sneer. 
—But that white-haired old man thrilled me with fear. 
‘Fire,’ cried an officer. 
“None moved. The priest, 
(He must have heard, yet never blenched the least.) 
Holding the sacrament, turned round his face, 
(For in the mass he just had reached the place, 
Where priests pronounce the blessing on the rite), 
With outstretched arms like angel’s pinions white, 
He waved the monstrance; backward each man drew; 
He traced the cross in air, and well we knew 
He feared no more than if we worshipped there ; 
In firm rich voice he chaunted forth the prayer, 
As priests are wont to sing their Oremus, 
Said, 
“* Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus.’ 
‘Fire,’ cried the voice again, ‘or I’ll report 
You all.’ A soldier, but of coward sort, 
Took aim and fired; the old man’s face grew pale, 
But his undaunted bearing did not quail, 
Rather it grew more lofty, stern yet glad, 
‘ Pater et Filius? 
“Was the wretch mad? 
Or did some rush of blood to brutal brain 
Bid ring from out our ranks that shot again? 
I know not; anyhow the shot was sent. 
The monk one hand upon the altar leant 
And tried to bless; as for support he clung, 
His left the heavy golden monstrance swung ; 
A third time traced in air the cross to tell 
Of pardon; then in voice that faintly fell 
Yet clear, for even breath was hushed in us, 
Said, with closed eyes, 
“* Et Spiritus Sanctus? 
And dropped down dead, ending with life his prayer. 


1 La Bénédiction, vol. i., 199. 
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Three times the monstrance on the altar stair 
Bounded. Rough troopers stood, by pity thrilled, 
With grounded arms, and hearts with horror filled, 
Their souls before this murdered martyr bowed. 
‘Amen/’ a drummer sang, and laughed aloud !” 


It was in the second group of poetry (1869-74) that Coppée first revealed his 
characteristic style. Told off to sentry duty on the ramparts during the sieve of Paris. 
shut up within the walls of the city during the horrors of the Commune, ang, aiter peace 
was restored, struggling hard to gain his livelihood, the poet grows depressed by 
national and personal misfortunes, distrustful of his talents, uncertain of his country’s 
future. Inalarge part of the poetry written during this period, these events or feelings 
are reflected. His Lettre d'un Mobile Breton, conveyed from Paris in a balloon, produced 


a prodigious sensation in the provinces. 


countrymen against the internecine struggle of the Commune. 


His Plus de Sang is a vigorous appeal to his 
His Le Chien perdu, 


and Za Chaumitre Jncendite are touching reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian War. We 


would gladly quote both poems. 


“With swift and devastating stroke, 
The battle swept along this way, 
And the old house in ashes lay ; 
Look close! you still can see the smoke. 


“Some prints from Epinal hung there, 
A gun swung from the chimney hook ; 
The cabin wore defiant look, 

As though the foes of France to dare. 


“You stumbled on the threshold rough, 
So low the door you had to stoop ; 
But on the fire there smoked the soup, 
Upon the shelf was bread enough. 


“?*Twas dark and small, by time defaced, 
The roof of oaten-thatch was made; 
Yet nestling in the alcove’s shade. 

By the big bed a cot was, placed. 


“The spider with her lace of gray 
Across the ceiling used to sprawl ; 
But in the chinks of that old wall 
The twitt’ring swallows loved to play. 


“Outside the door, at summer tide, 
In winter, by the fireside glow, 
The dwellers in that cottage low 
Knew yesterday both joy and pride. 


“Against the storm a shield it made; 
The children grew and flourished there ; 
And granny, when the noon was fair, 
Could bask beneath the trellis shade. 


We can however only give the latter.! 


“They talked, in worldly ways unlearned, 
On which good girl they would decide 
To be the conscript-brother’s bride, 
When he from soldiers’ camp returned. 


“ Now,—past that home has swept the war ; 
Since those accurs¢d Germans came, 
These ruins, black with smoke and flame, 
Stand where the cabin stood before. 


“The grandsire asks for alms to-day ; 
He who, though only rich in heart, 
Cut always of his loaf a part 
For beggars tramping by the way. 

“The son’s by toil for wages bent ; 
Yet his young wife and children twain, 
Crouched in one squalid room, complain 
That they must starve to pay the rent. 


“The brother, still to fame unknown,— 
They sent him to the war again, 

Not to return; on sunless plain, 

And German soil, he died—alone. 


“But since our noble France will keep 
For ever, as she kept of old, 
Her sou, her silver coin, her gold, 
To dry the tears of those that weep. 


“Oh, then, by that sad past we’ve known, 
Give now, give all, with open hand, 
Give for those homes that wasted stand, 
Give for those cradles overthrown.” 


It was in this stormy period, that Coppée discovered, and began to work, the rich 


vein which he was the first to quarry. 
his own. 


and skilfully expressed, in a grocer’s shop. 


Les Humbles contain some of his most characteristic verse. 
beauty does not reside only in what is rare. 


Init he has created a style and manner peculiarly 


He saw that 
There is poetry, if the feeling is sincere 
In his vivid pictures of domestic life among 





shopkeepers, clerks, and artisans, he unites French grace with Dutch realism, the 
fidelity of Mieris with the grace of Watteau. The ‘‘ East-End,” and transpontine Paris 
are his stage. Here he finds his heroes and heroines. If Burns had written poems on 
humble city-life in exquisite modern English, instead of painting country scenes and 
character in Ayrshire dialect, or if Jasmin had used Parisian French instead of the pafots 
of Agen, they would have anticipated Coppée’s peculiar charm. To describe a life as 
homely, and as familiar as that which Burns or Jasmin describes, and to describe it in 
Parisian French instead of some homely provincial idiom, is Coppée’s peculiar art. 
His realism is not the hard, unsympathetic realism of Crabbe who painted with a wire- 
brush pictures of which he did not see the poetry. Coppée is not only a realist, he is 
also a poet anda consummate artist. He has the rashness as well as the courage of an 
innovator. Sometimes in his frank realism and imperturbable truth, he oversteps the 
1 La Chaumitre Incendiée (pour Voceuvre Du Sou des Chaumiéres), vol. ii. p. 166. 
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border line which separates the worlds of poetry and prose. But always his tone and 
style are exactly proportioned to their subject. In Zes Humbdles the poet gives vivid 
transcripts of what he sees, and feels, at his own door. Here are no circumlocutions or 
periphrases. Every thought is expressed with singular directness, in clear natural 
language which flows along without effort, and in simple, easy, rhythm, which charms 
without surprising or wearying the reader. Here are sympathy with suffering, 
genuine feeling, quick susceptibility to generous ideas. His little genre pictures of quiet 
interiors display his characteristic gifts, his honesty of observation and expression, 
sureness of touch, correctness of drawing, harmony of colour, and careful perfection 
of finish. In them he shows himself to be the poet of Paris—of the great, silent, toiling, 
domestic city, which underlies the scum and froth of the Paris of politicians and 
novelists. 

Poems of this class must be read in their entirety. They cannot be mutilated by 
extracts. They form the most characteristic product of Coppée’s prolific Muse. Only 
one poem in Les Humbles is short enough to quote. Za Seur Novice is less Parisian 
than Coppée’s newsvendors, nurses, foundlings or dourgeois couples. But it iliustrates 
some of the poetic qualities on which we have insisted :— 

“When e’en regret’s wild pang had died, 
And sunk for her Hope’s last deceiving ray, 
She sought within the convent’s shade to hide 
And through its calm to learn the heavenward way. 
Her beads are beating on the rough serge dress, 
While, thin and wan, she treads the garden walk: 
It bears no flowers; but then no winds distress. 
Some kale grows there,—one vine with trellised stalk. 
One day she plucked, within that garden drear, 
A flower, with mem’ries worldly, yet too dear, 
Still linked ; it bloomed where saintly law forbade. 
She breathed it long, and then, at eventide, 
Calmly—her soul in holy peace arrayed— 
As heavenward dies the incense, so she died.” 


In genre pictures of domestic interiors lies Coppée’s peculiar gift. But he has 
written much in other styles. Odivier, his longest poem, his Jocelyn so to speak, is 
psychological in interest. We have already quoted from it an autobiographical 
passage. His later love-poetry is often singularly graceful. Whether the ‘‘ Rose of 
Norway ” was a more real mistress than Beatrice or Laura, we do not know. But her 
memory inspires some of Coppée’s most charming verse. Here we conclude with two 
little poems of this character. The first is addressed to une fiancée : — 


“She like you had golden hair, “ Though he’s severed now from you, 
She, whose eyes so soft and fair Yet your lover knows you true, 
Left my heart all desolate ; And he sorrows when you weep. 
Yet I’m glad, in my despair, Did they weep,—I never knew,— 
For your wooing’s happier fate. Those sweet eyes of violet deep? 

“Why should grief our spirits sour? “Let me make one humble vow ; 

All she gave was but one flower ; As I loved, may he love now. 

Yet when lovers twain pass by, Take the secret I confide. 

I can pray, ‘God on them shower Grief my soul must ever bow ; 
Joy for all my misery.’ Lifelong joy be at your side.” 


The second is entitled Zied and inspired by the same memory :— 


“ Half-bent, head where blushes linger, “Far away from me she wends; 
Smile, that still I seem to see, But I'll wait; her love is sure; 
Make, to clasp my loved one’s finger, For the letters that she sends 
A bright golden ring for me. Make a silver casket pure! 


“Oh this grief within my breast! 
Oh these tears in exile shed! 
I would lay me down and rest, 
Make a coffin deep of lead.” 


Under the immortal lilies and everlasting edelweiss of Coppée’s verse lies his 
Norwegian mistress. Only a poet can thus rear a tomb to the memory of the dead in 
which the lovers are imperishably united. 

1 Vol. ii. 66. 














By MARY MATHER. 
With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 


Ow a certain April day—an old-world blue and golden 
April day—a party of sentimental travellers were so 
happy as to find themselves peregrinating at leisure along 
the route départementale, in a seaboard commune of Calvados. 
They occupied a hired wotture de luxe, very much out at 
elbow, and drawn by a heavy-footed Norman horse whose 
phlegmatic calm did not ruffle for one instant under his 
conductor’s impatient temper and hasty whip. All in 
good time, then, our travellers turned aside from the high road and climbed a hill 
where sheets of wild purple hyacinths lay outspread, like royal mantles the king’s 
sons might have let slip in their hasty flight from France. Presently a narrow lane 
branching away between tall hedgerows caught the driver’s eye. ‘‘ Behold!” he 
exclaimed, pointing out a faded sign-board nailed against one of the trees: ‘‘ Au 
Breuil” ran the inscription. Another mile of toilsome ascent followed, over a track 
which grew momentarily more vague and grass-grown until it vanished altogether in 
a scattered patch of heather. Stout Dobbin Whitefoot breasted the impediment ; 
Jehu’s circling whip-lash cracked like a rifle competition ; small birds flew hither and 
thither, leaving their nests half-built, their love-songs broken in the middle; the 
carriage plunged and tilted, and then, in one terrible triumphant moment, drew up 
before an ancient stone gateway which had remained concealed under its roof of moss- 
grown thatch: ‘‘ We tread enchanted ground!” cried a youthful member of the party. 
** Yonder, behind those dim and motionless trees, sleeps in her spell-bound palace /a 
belle au bois dormant.” 

But as the carriage rolled noiselessly over thick matted turf, a sudden brisk clatter 
shattered the silence, and immediately there came in sight a stone-rimmed washing- 
fountain, where three old crones plied their resounding dattoirs to an accompaniment 
of shrill gossip. This passed, a solid, tower-like dovecot, rose among the trees, and on 
its steep roof half a dozen pigeons plumed their white and purple wings, descendants, 
very likely, of the once sacred brood who cooed and mated here in ante-revolutionary 
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times, and pillaged the peasants’ grain fields, and helped to swell that tide of vengeance 
which was to sweep away /es droits seigneuriaux like hay-cocks in a spring flood. After 
the colombier some malarious-looking fishponds glanced, in passing, through thickets 
of delicate young leafage. But these were scarcely noticed, for already an opening in 
the woods had brought to view a wide /e/ouse run riot in grass and wild flowers, and 
set in their midst a Louis XIII. chateau—that is to say, walls of mellow old brick with 
towers at the angles, a high slate roof, somewhat like an extinguisher in shape, 
surmounted by clustering weather vanes. The whole shone out against a dark back- 
ground of pine-trees which stretched away in avenues south and west across the 
heath, straight as arrows, and opening blue glimpses of the sea. 

Meanwhile the sagacious Norman horse came to a halt, and one and all alighted 
on this enchanted ground, with its anomalous placard, ‘‘ To let, furnished,” stuck up 
in a tangle of mock-orange bushes. ‘‘ I'll run fetch the keys for madame,” volunteered 
the coachman, alive with sympathetic interest. Again an interval of melodious 
silence prevailed, a blending of bird-song, and whispering pine-tops, and rustling of 
last year’s withered leaves. The new-comers walked slowly along, breathing little 
sighs of rapture, and treading on hosts of silvery-white daisies which studded the 
greensward like stars in the milky way. All too soon a terrific outbreak of French 
expletives rent the air, and Jehu reappeared, gesticulating, shrieking, dancing wildly 
on one leg about a white-capped old peasant. Here evidently was a face to face 
encounter of shallow town wit and solid country obstinacy. ‘‘ Make haste, make 
haste, old snail!” cried esprit vif, ‘‘dost expect to cut next winter’s cabbages for 
dinner?” 

‘*Coming, coming, all in due season—the green fruit as the ripe,” quoth esprit sage, 
with tranquil dignity. 

And now, at last, the key is rattling in the lock. Reluctantly the stately door 
yields place to the intruders, who, for their part, pocket sentimental scruples on the 
spot and troop gaily into occupation of Esau’s birth-right. An hour or more later 
they came together in a certain lofty and much tarnished sa/on on the ground-floor. 
Several long, narrow windows gave light to the place, and revealed a meagre assort- 
ment of furniture, consisting of one pier-table and glass, one ormolu clock, and a 
double row of white painted armchairs facing each other down the centre of the floor. 
The company seated themselves #-d-téte and began conversation at once. They 
described the view from the towers as something beyond description; the heath was 
gold-dusted with furze and historic genet, or broom-flower, tossing its yellow plumes to 
the wind, on the very spot, may be, where Geoffrey leaned from his saddle-bow to 
snatch an iron gloveful, and give the gypsy flower’s name toa race of kings. There 
was a grass-grown moat, flanked deep with apple-trees at present, a ruinous terrace, 
and fig and peach trees blossoming against the south wall. Already some one had 
unearthed a carved oaken armoire. High and low scraps of ancient splendour met the 
eye—scantily robed goddesses and cupids lolling amidst the mildewed plaster of their 
Olympian heights, bits of fine wrought-iron work, ‘‘ precious” mantel-pieces, tile 
floors, and exquisite parquetery. These magnificent apartments opening one into the 
other, wide, sunny, barely furnished, were contrasted with our confined and over- 
crowded modern tenements ; one breathed another atmosphere, it was declared, one 
expanded deliciously as after a stuffy and cramped railway journey. All this said, and 
much besides, an uncomfortable pause took place, while anxious eyes were turned 
upon a quiet little person who occupied one of the sprawling armchairs. ‘‘ A penny 
for your thoughts, dearest Madame Sphinx,” some one ventured. 

Madame roused herself and replied in a voice of much sweetness but absolute 
authority, ‘‘ Yes, I agree with you, this is an ideal old chateau—the chateau of one’s 
dreams—and I think we had better drive home by the valley road and look again at 
that Chalet de la Plage.” 

‘Chalet de la Plage!” was echoed in various notes of astonishment, disdain, 
supplication, but in conspicuous oblivion of the morning’s enthusiasm over this same 
pretty, dijou chalet, with its flag-staff and flowered chintzes, and sea-washed garden 
wall. Since then, indeed, ambition had plumed itself for higher flights, and madame 
would greatly oblige by an instant explanation of her perverse suggestion. 

‘* Willingly,” she responded. ‘‘ You must know that I also have found my time 
fully occupied in a research less agreeable apparently than yours. I have been taking 
notes of battered chimneys, gaping tiles and bricks, ruinous stairways and damaged 
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walls. I find that many of these heavy wooden shutters are nailed down, and so 
conceal apertures absolutely void of window glass or casement. Not a room in the 
place may be called weather proof, and but for its solid, old fashioned workmanship, 
the whole fabric might crumble before your eyes like some fantastic chateau en Espagne. 
The domestic offices, which lie at the other end of the building, include a kitchen big 
enough to swallow up an ordinary suburban residence. It looks and smells like some 
subterranean cavern. To be sure there are five or six odd shaped windows set deep 
in the wall, and glazed with green bull’s-eye glass, just visible through the years’ 
accumulation of dust and cobwebs. Every drop of sweet water must be fetched by 




















THE WASHING FOUNTAIN, 


hand from the washing fountain at the gate ; and no sign of stove or cooking range of 
any description could I discover, save a kind of raised platform lined with cracked tiles, 
and holding little grates for the use of charcoal, together with an immense fireplace 
which extends half the length of the room, and might serve as a roasting-place for an 
ogre’s dinner. In short, to make such a place barely habitable would require the 


“* Twenty old fellows in blue coats and badges, 
And half-dozen old cooks, and coachmen, footmen and pages, 
Of the old courtier of the Queen and the Queen’s old courtier.’ 


But seriously, how is it possible for our modest household to warm even a corner of 
this barrack? We should lose ourselves some day, and take to insane wanderings 
after the echo of our own voices. And then when winter comes, and Atlantic gales 
go howling about the great empty shell—ah! my children, I feel confident we should 
deeply deplore our temerity in usurping the place of all this bygone splendour!” cried 
madame, waxing eloquent. 
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Her audience listened aghast. They had not a word to say in reply, but took their 
seats meekly enough in the ramshackle vehicle, and jogged back again past fish-pond, 
and pigeon-tower, and fountain at the gate. Probably the old washerwomen had some 
derisive jokes to crack among themselves at the expense of these discomfited farvenus ; 
the high-born pigeons cooed complacently, swelling with still more inflated pride, 
while a polite gurgle rippled round the fish-ponds, where some old family carp 
preserved intact their select and exclusive circle under the fleurs-de-lis. 




















THE BIG UMBRELLAS, RED, BLUE, YELLOW. 


But our adventurers were not so easily routed as might appear. That same night, 
behind closed blinds of the Hotel Couronne d’Or, an animated discussion took place, 
which madame herself wound up in the following memorable words: ‘‘ Very well 
then ; it is agreed that two maid-servants shall suffice for our needs, and half-a-dozen 
rooms, and no repairs are expected, nor any ‘home comforts.’ For my part I will do 
my best under every disaster not to remind you that ‘I told you so.’” 

Two or three days after this decision a thin cloud of wood smoke was observed 
hovering over the tall chimneys of the Chateau du Breuil. The news was noised 
abroad in cider cour and cabaret, at the blacksmith’s forge, by the washing fountains, 
and under the big umbrellas, red, blue, yellow, which spring like a mushroom growth 
every Saturday morning on the Place of the nearest market town. Such a stir had 
not been felt since Von Goben’s Uhlans came riding by—event long to be remembered, 
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when every honest peasant-farmer hastened to plant cabbages over the family treasures, 
and shut up his daughters, and insanely vociferous live fowl, after the traditional usage 
of a much harrowed land. 

Hardly had the new-comers built their first fire than kind fortune sent to their door 
a comfortable, middle-aged peasant woman in search of a position as cook. She 
proved to be an excellent creature, a fine, old-fashioned cook, and one of the most 
inveterate talkers on earth. Her patois of the broadest was garnished with oaths 
strange and outlandish. J/ais, parbleu! as the good soul herself would say, why 
dwell on these trifling defects, more than balanced as they were by many sterling 
virtues. She was a gourmand, yet never failed to serve the best on her employer’s 
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A SUBSTANTIAL HEBE, 


table ; she had a passion for strong black coffee and brandy, yet never strengthened 
the one at expense of the family coffee-pot, or imbibed the other to undue excess, 
excepting occasionally on Sunday afternoon. Her skill in browning, bruising, and 
brewing the fragrant berry approached almost to a black art, and was always performed 
in secret séance. Her coffee-pot was her fetish, and no hand save her own was 
permitted to dispense this mysteriously delicious decoction. Each day, after déjetiner, 
she dawned on the view of her cheerfully expectant little world, her cap-strings flying, 
her broad face glowing through good cheer and fire warmth, a burnished salver borne 
aloft in both hands like another delightfully substantial Hebe to the gods. 

La Victoire did not fail among her multifarious duties to keep a strict eye on the 
newly installed femme-de-chambre. This erratic little maid had been chosen from a bevy 
of less picturesque competitors for love of her bright, brown face, and high-flying 
Bretonne cap. She rejoiced also in a pair of sabots, patched and quaintly pointed at the 
toes after the good old model now going into disuse. These /a fetife wore in season 
and out, persistently neglecting to leave them behind when entering the family apart- 
ments where their clatter down stone stairways, scurry through tiled passages, and 
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LA BELLE MARIE. 


thunder over wooden parquetry, at four or five o’clock of a morning, was something 
to arouse the most somnolent attention. 

Those were halcyon days in the old chateau while summer lasted, and nectarines 
and peaches ripened on the south wall, and Marie and the magpies ate them. The 
season was exceptionally fine, a succession of still sunny days and golden sunsets, 
which lingered on the sea until early birds began piping in another sunrise. From 
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time to time a few favoured mortals, astray in the outer world, were so lucky as to 
find the road to this enchanted chateau, and there lose consciousness, for a while, of 
life’s stern reality in potions of La Victoire’s Martinique. Even Madame la Chatelaine 
smoothed her anxious brow, and smiled indulgently to the oft-repeated taunt of 
** I told you so!” 

It is impossible to tell how long this ideal existence might have lasted but for two 
disastrous events. Equinoctial storms set in early and pertinaceously, and La Victoire 
gave warning. She had now, it appeared, saved up money sufficient to begin legal 
proceedings against her de//e mére, who was a rich mill-owner, she explained, with lands 
and rents at her back. Figure to yourself this opulent woman driving her snug 
donkey into the Bourg every market day, its panniers bursting with fat pullets, ducks, 
rabbits, pigeons, eggs—everything, in short, and of the best, while at the same time 
her only son’s wife slaved among strangers, wearing the collar of misery! Sucha 
condition of things was no longer possible, and La Victoire departed on her retributive 
mission, in a downpour of rain, bathed in tears, and only lingering one short half-hour, 
or so, outside the salon windows, to demonstrate for the last time, the superlative 
merits of Martinique over all other coffee grains whatever. 

Many new and strange serving women came and went in the donne femme’s footsteps. 
There was a delicate, small voiced old lady, who cooked exquisitely, but was presently 
laid by the heels with rheumatic aches in every brittle old joint. A young person 
bringing credentials from the maitre a’hdtel of a neighbouring chateau, sailed in one 
day and took the family by storm. She belonged to the fishing community, and her 
gaily dyed petticoats, orange silk scarf, and head-kerchief tied butterfly fashion, formed 
a striking contrast to the quaint, almost monastic costume of the little Bretonne Marie. 
Fully conscious of her advantages /a del/e stepped erect and lightly, smiling now and 
then to a flash of pearl-white teeth, and coquettishly biting her red lips to a deeper 
carnation still. Alas! the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Her culinary per- 
formances were nothing short of execrable. Then followed an apple-cheeked young 
girl out of one of the blackest and most picturesque of old houses near the market 
place. She in turn took panio at sight of so much open sky and breezy space, like a 
hand-raised bird too suddenly set at large. 

About this time St. Martin’s summer came in to soften the asperities of fortune, 
and cast its unreal glamour over autumn’s wizard of old. But soon fresh storm 
legions swooped down from the Atlantic, heather and forest were cleared for action, 
and winter began in earnest. Now musty odours of cider making were wafted from 
every farmyard, fagots littered the bypaths, axe and pruning-hook made havoc among 
the tall wayside trees. In all the country no Christian woman could be found willing 
to inter herself alive, even for one week, in the lonely chateau. Better a dry crust, 
cheered by neighbourly faces, than fabulous wages, meat three times a day, ceur de 
cidre for the drinking, but withal savage woods, waters, and houseless wastes in winter 
time. Occasionally the family indulged a wistful retrospect of its epicurean summer 
life. But only for a breathing space. It was necessary to brace every nerve in the 
teeth of an imperative present ; to fight against draughts and leaky places; to feed 
gusty chimneys with wormeaten appletree wood; to scrutinize treacherous copper 
cooking utensils, and supervise family dinners. 

La petite Marie endeared herself in more ways than one at this critical period. She 
was always cheerful, always alert ; the lively clatter of her sabots and sound of her 
untutored young voice carolling loud and shrill some childish doggerel, bade defiance 
to the blustering elements outside. One dull December morning however she was 
discovered seated, silent and dejected, on the lower step of a narrow stone flight which 
ascended from a corner of the great kitchen into half ruinous chambers overhead. 
Beside her stood bucket and scrubbing-brush, but the little maid neither splashed nor 
bustled after her cheerful wont. 

‘* Why spend your energies on this out-of-the-way corner?” her mistress expostu- 
lated; ‘‘surely your own kitchen presents scrubbing ground wide enough for any 
reasonable ambition.” 

‘* Madame is right ; but I was anxious to see if I could get those marks out,” Marie 
explained, pointing to some black spots on the steps above: ‘‘I might have spared 
myself the pains,” she added gloomily, ‘‘ blood stains never come out. Madame,” 
Marie continued, dropping her voice to a husky whisper, ‘‘this is a wicked, blood- 
stained old place, this old manor house. The Mére Follet told me she would not pass 
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an evening alone in my kitchen—no, not 
for gold! She is a wise old woman—la 
Mére Follet—she washes every day down 
by the fountain; she has washed in that 
same place for many years, and she knows 
strange things of this great chateau. She 
it was who asked me if I had yet been 
able to scour off these stains. Madame 
may believe me, I hear the strangest 
sounds at night. I tremble in my bed— 
it is as though some one was flying for 
dear life down this stairway, and others 
chasing after, fast and faster. La Mére 
Follet has seen strange things here her- 
self. Once she had been doing a great 
wash for the miller’s wife, the old good- 
wife who is no longer of this world, and 
it was late before she came to an end, and 
so to save time she took a short cut home 
through the “//leuls, for no one was then 
living at Le Breuil. As she hurried along 
it grew dark, with a thick sea-fog besides, 
and all the trees seemed running up 
against her. Just then she heard a bell 
strike, not our blessed vesper bell, but a 
bell harsh and cracked, and she knew it 
must be the old broken bell of the 
chateau. At that same moment, between 
the trees, she saw red lights flashing in 
the chateau windows, and then, right 
behind her, quicker than I can speak— 
clatter, clatter, rumble, rumble—a great 
painted coach and six white horses flashed 
past at full gallop. Yet La Mére Follet 
was able to see by the lanterns three 














‘*AXE AND PRUNING-HOOK MADE HAVOC AMONG THE TALL WAYSIDE TREES.” 


grand seigneurs sitting inside ; madame, believe me! not one of them had a head 
on his shoulders.” 
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‘* That was indeed very remarkable,” madame admitted. ‘‘ But perhaps the miller’s 
goodwife had been treating our poor little washerwoman to an extra taste of brandy 
in her coffee after the hard day’s work, and she may have felt a little confused in her 
poor head, you know.” 

Marie was offended. ‘‘ Madame is an unbeliever,” she said, ‘‘ but La Mére Follet 

















‘* *MADAME,’ MARIE CONTINUED, DROPPING HER VOICE TO A HUSKY WHISPER, ‘THIS IS A BLOOD- 
STAINED OLD PLACE.’” 


declares that had she mustered courage that night to follow after the coach she would 
have discovered where those old aristocrats buried their treasure when they were 
obliged to run out of the country with hardly a stitch to their backs ; for now every 
dark foggy night some say, and others, every time another member of the family dies, 
they come back again from the four corners of the earth where their bones lie buried, 
and hold grand reunions in their old manor-house. They bring out treasures untold 
from some underground hiding-place, which no man living knows. Strings and strings 
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of precious stones, shining like dew-drops on dusty cobwebs, and piles of gold and 
silver vessels, though one could hardly tell them from old copper and ironware at 
present, so thick is the rust and mildew, and slimy tracks of snails and earth-worms. 
But little heed they take of that, those villain ghosts. They drink, and laugh, and 
jeer, and play over again their wicked deeds. Did madame never hear tell of the 
Sieur de Sade? Any old woman at the fountain could tell madame. They say there 
never were eyes so blue and soft as his; his hands, too, were white and long like a 
lady’s, and he carried himself with an air! The girls would turn to look after him, in 
spite of his ugly skin, which was as fiery as a burning coal. Once when he had gone 
away on a visit to Paris the hungry peasants ventured to fish a little in the ponds, 
though they well knew it was at risk of dear life ; and let madame imagine what they 
fished up! First, a long silken ribbon, and tied together at one end of that a young 
man and maiden, who were both pricked all over, like pullets larded for the roast, with 
bits of coloured favours such as we peasants wear at our wedding festivals.” 

‘* Horrible!” cried madame, turning pale. ‘‘ You must not speak or think of such 
dreadful things, my little girl.” 

‘‘How can I keep from thinking?” whispered Marie. ‘‘ Madame, my part is 
taken ; nothing will induce me to pass another night under this roof. I take my leave 
to-day, even at the sacrifice of my month’s wages.” 

True to her word little Marie bundled together her small possessions in a stout 
blue handkerchief, and departed, shaking the dust of the doomed house from off her 
sabots. Meanwhile a storm, which had been brewing all day, displayed at sunset lurid 
danger signals over a pale and troubled sea. Another hour and the shades closed in 
black as Erebus, swallowing up earth and sky, even to the twinkling red and white 
gleam of the St. Sauveur’s lighthouse. The family passed the greater part of that 
memorable night in hand to hand struggles with refractory casements and shutters, 
which sprang from their fastenings and went slamming to an accompaniment of 
shivered glass. Under every door and window snake-like coils of yellow water crept 
stealthily in ; over every bedstead trickled slow drops as pertinaciously as those which 
have been known to wear away granite rocks; discomfited chimney-flues sent down 
volumes of smoke, and in some distant chamber a ceiling fell with resounding crash. 
But stranger noises still filled the great hollow building—shrieks, wild laughter, long 
drawn sobs, and sighs ineffably soft and complaining—high and low, through corridor 
and empty room, down echoing stairway and past close bolted door, swept a phantom 
crew, pursued and pursuers. 

Morning light disclosed our adventurers gathered about their forlorn breakfast- 
table, wan and silent, stripped at last of every fond and sentimental illusion. Outside 
the window a slender poplar, which had served all summer to mark the warm, slow- 
gliding hours on terrace flagging, now lay prone amid a débris of cracked tiles, slates, 
mortar, glass, and scattered branches. Overhead ominous looking clouds still lowered, 
though here and there streaks of crystal-green sky shone through, like glacial streams 
in a region of perpetual snow. At intervals stray sunbeams stole hurriedly over sea, 
and heath, and pine-wood avenues (revealing more than one rude breach in their 
serried ranks), but lingered tenderly about this desolate old chateau, whose summer 
days were numbered—days of youth, of laughter, of splendid life and luxury, now 
closed for ever in chill and colourless resignation. 

Madame held a railway time-table in one hand, which she studied assiduously, 
stirring her coffee the while to its last vaporous breath. ‘‘ Our train,” she observed 
presently, breaking silence, ‘‘ our train leaves F at half-past two—that will take 
us into Paris, comfortably, by dinner-time. And now, my poor children,” smiling with 
sad complacency, ‘‘ you cannot deny—at this moment you must admit. that ‘I told 
you so!’” 











A PROTRACTED WEDDING. 
By J. THEODORE BENT. 


DO not think anything but a wedding of magnificent proportions and 
the attendant incidents will ever take anybody to Telos, an insigni- 
ficant island off the coast of Asia Minor, unapproached by steamer, 
rarely visited even by sailing boats, for there are only two small villages 
thereon, one of which is known as ‘‘the town,” and the other as 
‘*the other place,” no more elaborate nomenclature being thought 
necessary. These villages have no attraction to offer to the traveller, 
but few to the archeologist, ‘‘ and,’ concluded a friend in Rhodes, 
who sought to dissuade us from going, ‘‘the island is full of lepers; there is not a 
clean house in the place, for the lepers live and die amongst their relatives as if nothing 
ailed them.” 

It was the eve of a lovely February day when we reached Telos in a sailing craft. 
As we approached some few inhabitants on the shore stared at us prior to beating a 
hasty retreat, as they took us for pirates our sailors told us, and for some time after 
landing they could not be persuaded to approach. When all fears had vanished we 
were surrounded by a jabbering crowd of women, to whom it conveyed nothing when 
we stated that we came from England; their only tangible geographical idea was 
Constantinople, and they supposed England must be a neighbouring village. They 
were all women down here, dressed in curious garb. On their heads they wore a red 
peaked cap like a Phrygian helmet, tied on with a handkerchief round the forehead ; 
from their ears hung immense silver rings or bangles, five or six in number, until the 
lobes of their poor ears were hideously distorted ; they had on dark brown coats, which 
came below the knee, of course homespun material girt round the waist with a red 
girdle ; beneath the coat peeped their white skirt, rich with many-coloured embroidery. 
As for their feet they were bare just now, and their long yellow leather shoes with 
pointed ends were cast aside, for these women down by the shore were engaged in 
treading home-made flannel on boards to get out the rough hairs. It had a curious 
appearance from a distance ; our first idea was that in Telos women washed with their 
feet instead of their hands. 

They were very friendly, and as it was dusk and too late to send for a mule (of 
which useful race by the way we found only one specimen lived in the island, and that 
belonged to a priest in ‘‘the other place”) they shouldered our baggage, and with 
agile bounding steps conducted us to the ‘‘ town,” distant about half an hour's walk, 
and hidden for safety’s sake behind a rock. 

Late in the evening the superior took us to his convent, which was to be our home, 
and here, after making minute and satisfactory inquiries, with regard to leprosy and 
its relation to monks, we retired to rest, and left our tent unpacked. Not that the 
room set apart for us was all that could be wished ; it was haunted by many smells, 
for each of which we subsequently discovered a sufficient reason. Smell number one 
arose from the fact that the superior by trade was a maker of those long yellow 
shoes we had seen the women wearing, and the room next to ours was full of indiffer- 
ently cured hides ; smell number two arose from the fact that the superior kept and 
fattened snails for his own table in a cupboard under the settee, many of which lay 
dead at the bottom of their prison ; minor smells arose from the harbouring of horrible 
‘* tit-bits ” in the cupboards, which we unceremoniously expelled. 

Weddings in Telos commonly take place before the great Lenten fast, but weddings 
are by no means annual occurrences ; the superior told us that there was some talk of 
a certain Peter and a certain Catherine being married, but he was not sure, and until 
it was ascertained that these young people were to commit matrimony we felt that 
the object of our visit to Telos was in jeopardy of being frustrated. Then we learnt 
that the ‘‘crowning” would not take place till Sunday fortnight, and that our stay 
amongst the lepers must be prolonged to nearly three weeks. 

It was on a Monday, nearly a fortnight before the day appointed for the ‘‘ crowning,” 
that the festivities for the wedding of Peter and Catherine began. It was the prelude 
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to the coming ceremony, at which merely the two families and nearest friends assemble 
in their best clothes at the bride’s house to congratulate her. 

Catherine, the future bride, was a wild, defiant-looking young person, with her red 
peaked cap and long yellow shoes ; round her neck she wore rings of glass beads and 
no less than fourteen bangles in each ear, so that through the holes in her ear lobes. 
you could easily have passed a sixpence. She would have made an excellent model 
for a gipsy queen, with her raven locks straggling over her mahogany coloured face 
tanned with exposure to the sun; she had deep black eyes, marked eyebrows, large 
nose, and snow white teeth. I tried to draw her on several occasions, but she always 
darted away, thereby tempting me to tease her by taking out my sketchbook every 
time we met, until one day she fell into a terrible rage and I was warned to desist. 

Peter, the bridegroom, was just a clod-hopping yokel unaccustomed to fine clothes, 
so he sat very stiffly in his embroidered waistcoat with red back and red sleeves, 
looking anything but the happy man who was about to wed an heiress. Here in Telos 
the laws of succession are curious; a first-born daughter inherits all her mother’s 
property, clothes and jewellery, even the stone slab in the women’s quarter in church on 
which her mother has by inheritance an exclusive right to stand during the liturgy, is 
settled on the eldest daughter: the eldest son inherits all his father’s property and his 
father’s stall or slab inchurch. The result is that younger daughters never marry, and 
the society of Telos is flooded with old maids ; younger sons either remain as common 
servants on their elder brothers’ land, or more frequently emigrate in search of work. 
Love matches and romance are unknown ; parents arrange such things. No wonder 
Peter looked a little scared, for he was being driven into matrimony with no further 
voice in the matter than a boy has when he is sent to school. Furthermore he was 
to receive a goodly dower with Catherine, which is a serious consideration in Telos, 
where each landowner tills his own land, and the richest man is the greatest slave. 
Hired labour is unknown, each family looks after its own land and cattle and flocks ; 
as they have gone on for generations they go on still. So the position of a man 
about to wed an heiress with broad lands in Telos appears under a different aspect. 

In walked Papa Nikolaos, the chief priest, to give his blessing on this auspicious 
occasion, and a small portion of barley was produced by the head of each family, which 
was ground by a stone handmill in the presence of the priest, and after being blessed 
by him was distributed to those present. This opening ceremony is known by the 
name of the ‘‘little flour” (yixpa dA¢opara) to distinguish it from the ‘‘ great flour” 
which was to take place on the following Wednesday. 

From this day the bride’s house presented a busy appearance; all her female 
relatives were collected together there from morning till night, assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the trousseau. It must be here mentioned that it is the bride who always 
provides the house, and it is the first care of a parent to see that a marriageable 
daughter has a house to which she may bring home her man, on which occasion the 
friends throw stones into it with lichen on, expressing a wish as they do so that the 
man may cleave to his new home like the lichen to the stone. Catherine’s house 
consisted of one large windowless room, as yet unadorned with any furniture ; at one 
end was a raised place where the bed would be spread, approached by two steep steps ; 
beneath this were deep cupboards where Catherine would keep her stores ; all round the 
room was a shelf on which the family crockery would be kept ; from the ceiling hung 
a sort of net fixed on to a stick, a sine gud non in a Teliote house for keeping bread in ; 
from another nail hung a branch of a tree, on which the wedding maccaroni would be 
hung. Now the women were squatting on the mud floor, stitching and sewing and 
singing snatches of songs (mantinada) as they worked. 

Our wedding festivities were renewed on Wednesday, on which day the families of 
bride and bridegroom came with baskets full of barley and of wheat to Catherine’s 
house ; this grain was then divided into portions, and distributed amongst the houses 
to be ground. Such was the wedding present Catherine received from her uncles, her 
cousins, and her aunts, and presently the whole village was alive with the monotonous 
grind of the hand-mills consisting of two large stones one of which women (my/onistrat) 
whirl round and round with the aid of a stick. 

Towards evening Peter, the bridegroom, was informed that all the flour was 
ground, whereupon certain young men of his acquaintance with flutes, bagpipes, and 
lyres, escorted him from house to house to collect this flour in large baskets. At each 
house they tarried for a little while, the musicians played, and young men and maidens 
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danced a curious and pretty dance in which only two dance together at atime. It bears 
a strong resemblance to a Scotch reel, but is improved, as all the Greek rustic dances 
are, by the addition of singing. 

From house to house this gay band wandered, singing and dancing at each house 
till the flour was all collected; then they took it to the bride’s house, where a table 
was spread at which the women who had ground the grain and the young men who 
had accompanied the bridegroom were entertained. After their appetites were satisfied 
they continued to sing and dance nearly all through the night. Sometimes it was the 
interlaced Cretan dance with rapid step and many an antic ; sometimes it was the 
reposeful siganos in which the circle of dancers glided slowly along, the men smoking 
cigarettes and singing mantinada, a recognized period of rest. Thus ended the pre- 
nuptial ceremony of the ‘‘ great flour.” Now they had meal enough for the wedding 
maccaroni and the bread, and now Peter was beginning to look a little less shy and 
Catherine a little less haughty. 

We will pass over a few somewhat monotonous days, and we will join the 
next wedding festival, which took place on Sunday. This is the day on which the 
female friends of the bride assemble in great force to assist her in making maccaroni; 
each woman brought with hera gift, either a basket of almonds, or- of figs, or 
some other produce of the soil, and very hard was their Sabbath day’s work, as they 
knelt around the low wooden tables on which they rolled the long strings of maccaroni. 
The roofs of Catherine’s house and of several neighbouring houses were white with the 
long strings of this delicacy drying in the sun. Towards evening a festive company of 
men and women collected all these strings to the sound of music and singing, and then 
they took them to the bride’s house and hung them trom the branch of the tree. Again 
a table was spread with the food that had been brought ; again they danced and sang 
nearly all night. The capacity of a Greek for dancing almost surpasses belief. At 
weddings, at Easter, at pilgrimages, they will dance consecutively for two days and 
two nights, with only occasional interludes for food and drink. 

On the second Wednesday we began our wedding in sober earnest. On this day 
Peter, the bridegroom, sent forth his young friends to the mountains to collect firewood 
for cooking the wedding meal, and towards evening he, accompanied by all the youth 
and gaiety of Telos, repaired to a certain spot on the mountain side where they played, 
sang, let off guns, and otherwise amused themselves until the return of the woodcutters 
groaning under burdens of fresh-cut brushwood. The bagpipe, the flute, and the lyre 
headed the homeward-bound procession, and when they reached the bride’s house they 
found a table spread at which the woodcutters were hospitably entertained and refreshed 
for the nocturnal orgy of dancing. No eligible parti is harder worked during a London 
season than is a Teliote at a wedding festivity. 

The Thursday preceding the ‘‘ crowning ” is invariably, if weather permits, devoted 
to fishing to supply fish for the feast. At break of day Peter sent off his fishermen 
down to the shore, where all day they worked at the gryfos, as they call their favourite 
mode of fishing in these parts. They have a very long net to which floats of cork are 
attached. This net is then dropped into the sea out of a boat in a semi-circle, the 
two ends of which are drawn to shore by the men and the fish secured. It was highly 
picturesque to watch them as they toiled with bare legs and trousers tucked up behind, 
red caps on their heads, and the rope of the net bound round their waists. Thus they 
worked all day until the shades of evening drew on and the products of the deep came 
in fast. Peter, again accompanied by musicians and friends with guns, came down to 
the shore to conduct the men home with their spoil. On arriving at a threshing floor, 
the bride’s own especial property, they halted, fried some of their fish for the evening 
meal, and then took the rest with them to the bride’s house. This evening the 
fishermen had their feast and another night of dancing and gaiety ensued. 

Friday morning ushered in another phase in the programme. Peter sent mes- 
sengers to the shepherds on the mountain-side to bring down sheep, lambs, and kids 
that afternoon for the wedding. Accordingly about three o’clock he started off 
accompanied as usual by the music and the guns, to a spot where they waited until 
the shepherds came, each with a victim round his neck. These they took straightway 
to the bride’s threshing-floor and slaughtered, skinning the corpses by blowing into 
them with tubes, and the meat was taken to stock Catherine’s larder. That evening 
the wild, skin-clad shepherds were given a hearty meal, and so well plied with wine 
that the subsequent festivities partook of a very riotous character. 
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Saturday was a very busy day indeed, for in the afternoon Peter had to move, that 
is to say, all his clothes and personal effects were carried by his friends with music and 
song from his father’s house to that of his bride. Some of the little distychs they 
sang on the road were quaint and pretty. Peter himself, whose voice was none of the 
sweetest, was obliged to sing some verses as he left the paternal threshold ; every bride- 
groom has to do it, they told me, and the verses sung are always the same, alluding 
in a quaint way to the bark which was about to set sail on the matrimonial ocean. 


“ Rig well the bulwark, cast in ballast ; this evening we must see that the ship is secure,” 


thus sang our friend Peter as he launched his craft into an unknown ocean. 

On reaching Catherine’s house the bundles of clothes were deposited on the floor, 
and the assembled guests fell to dancing with a will, for this night their gaiety was to 
be limited. Some of them had hardly time to eat and drink, so eager were they to 
get through as much dancing as they could before nine o’clock, the hour at which the 
more solemn duties of the evening were to begin. The settlements at that hour have 
to be read, that is to say, the fathers and mothers of the bride and bridegroom publicly 
announce the portions which they were about to bestow on their children, which 
previously have only been arranged in private. 

It is one of the most curious features in this primitive life to see the sacrifice that 
parents will undergo to secure a good marriage for a child. An old mother will give 
up everything to her eldest daughter; she will live out the rest of her days as a 
subordinate inmate in the house which was once her own; she will become her 
daughter’s slave, and perform all the menial duties of the household. Old age is in 
no way respected amongst them. 

The business of the settlements over, the clothes of Peter and of Catherine were 
spread out on the floor side by side, to receive the blessing of Papa Nikalaos. We 
thus had a good opportunity for observing the richly-embroidered dresses which the 
mother was passing on to her daughter ; the red Phrygian cap now decked with gold 
for the coming wedding, the coarse silver jewels, above all, the earrings and the yellow 
shoes. During the ceremony we guests stood devoutly in a row, and when the clothes 
had received their benediction we each received one in turn, and as a compensation 
we each were expected to hand to the priest a coin on a dish which he carried round. 
Having secured the coins somewhere in the mysterious folds of his long raiment, 
Papa Nikolaos next handed round a dish on which was the so-called ‘‘ honey-cake” 
(ueAoxovve), a mixture of honey, figs, and almonds, and covered with sesame seeds. 
By the side of this dish was a knife which each guest was expected to dip into this 
cake and suck. There are occasions on which one has not the courage to be particular, 
and this was one of them—we too dipped in the knife and sucked. 

As he or she sucked, each guest addressed the young couple with these words, 
“*May your lot be thus sweet.” 

And now came the most curious ceremony of all, ‘‘ the hanging up of the clothes” 
(xp¢upactpov). Firstly, the chief priest with his own hands suspended to a pole 
especially prepared, a rich piece of embroidery over the nuptial couch. This 
embroidery is called a sferbére. Each family has one, and for this purpose many of 
the Eastern antimacassars we can now buy so cheap were originally used. Secondly, 
two young men, the bridegroom’s compare, as they are called, or as we might style 
them ‘‘his best men,” proceeded to hang over a pole suspended from the ceiling by 
ropes just over the doorway all the clothes of both bride and bridegroom, and as each 
article was carefully suspended eight young girls, arm-in-arm, four at each end of the 
room, sang distychs as follows. An embroidered robe of Catherine’s was hung up, 
and the maidens sang, 

“‘ The bride, the lovely bride is like a well freighted vessel laden with golden apparel.” 


Then came a pair of blue baggy trousers belonging to Peter, which were greeted 
with the song, ‘‘ To-day the handsome Pallicari has gained the queen; to-day they 
have read the firman from the city,” and so on until all the clothes were suspended from 
the pole, and each garment had been greeted by a song. 

These clothes were not what the happy couple would wear on their wedding-day, but 
represented their respective wardrobes, which would doubtless last them their lives ; 
and they are left hanging on the pole for forty days after the wedding, at the expiration 
of which time the priest comes, gives them another blessing and they are taken down 
and putinto the chests. Having accomplished their task, the young men and maidens 
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continued their singing and their work, adorning the walls with pieces of rich Eastern 
embroidery, and hanging up the family plates and pitchers to nails on the walls, so 
that the effect gained was highly decorative ; such an effect as English ladies in a 
more methodical way love to attain in their drawing-rooms. For forty days the bridal 
house was to remain thus adorned, when the embroideries would be put away with the 
clothes, only to be brought out on similar occasions of festivity. 

A little more dancing and a little more singing followed, and then every one dis- 
persed for the night except poor Peter, who was left to pass the last night of his 
bachelor life in his new home ; the door was locked by a best man who carried off the 
key in his pocket, and the bride was conducted to the home of her future mother-in- 
law, there to sleep her last maiden sleep. 

Peter was released at an early hour by his best men ; the bridesmaids were busily 
engaged in arraying Catherine in her bridal attire, robes rich with embroidery and 
covered with jewellery. The crowns were made amidst singing and drinking and 
general mirth, ‘‘ the town” was a scene of bustle and excitement, and towards midday 
the ceremony of crowning was performed in the church according to the usual rites of 
the Greek ritual, and Peter and Catherine came forth man and wife to be embraced by 
an excited crowd in the courtyard of the church, and to have cotton seeds, almonds, 
and grain showered on their heads. 

The crowd with a great flourish of music and the letting off of guns conducted 
them to their home, and on crossing the threshold Peter threw in a rose which he then 
crushed with his heel, indicating thereby, the superior told me, the love and concord 
that would reign in the house, and that their days would pass as sweetly as the scent 
of the rose. His mother-in-law was there to meet him; she held in her hand the 
share of a plough, in which she had put some burning charcoal ashes. This she 
waved before the newly-married couple after the fashion of incense; in fact the 
ceremony is known as ‘‘ the incensing of the ploughshare,”’ and is supposed to secure 
for them strength like the iron of the share, and success in agriculture. 

Peter and Catherine entered their home, and were placed on a settee to be stared 
at by their friends. She sat upright and defiant, he lolled awkwardly by her side and 
nervously played with the tassel of his fez, whilst the relatives hurried to and fro with 
trays of loukoum and honey-cake, glasses of raki, and gourds of wine. 

Another priestly blessing—if these blessings are of avail nobody could be more 
sure of happiness than this much-blessed couple—and then the wedding party 
adjourned to the bride’s threshing floor where they danced and sang under the open 
canopy of heaven until the shades of evening and hunger constrained them to return 
to the nuptial banquet, at which a marvellous amount of fish and lamb broth was 
consumed by the usually abstemious Teliotes. 

Kalvas, figs, loukoum, and other delicacies, together with liberal potations, were 
distributed ; when thus recruited the guests set to work to dance again, and long 
after we were in bed in our convent cell we heard the shouts of the revellers as they 
returned from the nuptial feast. 

On Monday morning betimes Peter came out of his new home in answer to the 
summons of his friends. They partook together of a light repast, and then proceeded 
to celebrate what is termed the ‘‘ false wedding,” on which occasion the best men go 
around the town and summon guests to what they jocosely call ‘‘ their own wedding,” 
which consists of dancing all day on a threshing floor belonging to one of the best 
men who provide the refreshments at their own expense. At nightfall they were again 
the guests of the bride, and again they carried on their festivities far into the night. 

On Tuesday the festivities were held on the threshing floor and at the expense of a 
near relative. On Wednesday we took leave of our Teliote friends, probably for ever, 
though they warmly pressed us to stay for other festivities ; ‘‘ the return wedding ” on 
the following Sunday ; the ceremony of taking down the clothes and hangings from the 
walls of the house on the fortieth day, when, they told us, all the rich embroideries 
would be put into the wooden chests, except the sferdére, which is removed from the 
nuptial couch and hung from a beam in the roof. Nay, even they pressed us to remain 
till the anniversary of the wedding, when they promised us the treat of seeing the 
sperbére taken down, and of hearing the bride solemnly swear to the priest to take 
charge of it and never use it again until the wedding of her eldest daughter, but by 
none of these tempting offers were we induced to remain. 
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GATHER YE ROSEBVDS WHILE YE MAY, 

OLD TIME IS STILL AFLYING ; 

AND THIS SAME FLOWER THAT SMILES TO-DAY 
TOMORROW WILL BE DYING. 
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LIFE IN AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH! TOWN. 
By CHARLES DUMARESQ. 


ELBOURNE, Sydney, Brisbane, and Adelaide contain together less 
than one half the inhabitants of the Australian Continent, and 
as with few exceptions the remaining population is distributed 
in small townships, the life I propose to describe may be said to 
apply more oz less to half the people in Australia. 

An Englishman’s first view of a bush town will probably be 
disappointing, for most of the houses are low and unsubstantial, 
irregular and unpicturesque. The streets are wide and mono- 

tonously arranged at right angles. Hotels or public houses are numerous, and occupy 
the best corners. Many of the business houses have wide verandahs extending over the 
pavement ; and hideous roofs of galvanized iron, cheap and convenient, but reflecting 
the glare of the sun in a most disagreeable manner, cover nearly every building in the 
place. Indeed, a township of mushroom growth, such as springs up after a sudden 
rush to a newly-discovered gold field, at first sight appears to be composed of nothing 
but galvanized iron. It would be unfair however to give the impression that none of 
the buildings possess merit. The public buildings are often in a measure both pleasing 
and imposing ; indeed some, such as unimportant railway stations, are often far too 
fine, and are erected on a scale of magnificence quite out of proportion to the needs of 
the district. 

A small town has its half-dozen hansom cabs, which are well patronized, and 
numerous buggies line the street while their owners are shopping in the ‘‘ stores.” 
Everybody in the bush rides, and horsemen and horsewomen form a striking feature 
in the chief street of a town! Farmers or farm hands, or perhaps miners coming 
into town on business or pleasure, often canter about at a rate which would fairly 
astonish a sleepy English town. The bushman is always a good rider for he is 
accustomed to the saddle from his earliest youth. Riding with very long stirrups, 
frequently with clothes much the worse for wear and a soft slouch hat; untrimmed 
and luxuriant as to his beard, sunburnt, and with something of a devil-may-care air, 
holding a bit of twig in his hand instead of the orthodox riding-whip, he bears but little 
resemblance to the British yeoman. A bush girl is equally at home on horseback, and 
will get her horse in from the paddock, saddle it, ride perhaps twenty miles to town and 
back again, and never dream of requiring assistance. Other noticeable street sights 
are: the bellman and town-crier ; the smart mounted police ; the arrival and departure 
of Cobb’s coach ; the frequent processions on holidays of the Friendly Societies headed 
by brass bands, which are made use of on all possible occasions ; the Volunteer parade ; 





1 The word ‘‘ bush” has several meanings. In its largest signification it means ‘‘ outside the great towns,” 
but a person in a good-sized country town speaks of a place further in the interior as bush, and considers that 
his own place of residence is scarcely worthy of that epithet. ‘Then again, the people in a township allude to 
the country in its immediate vicinity as ‘‘ the bush” and the settler talks of driving his cattle in from the ‘* bush.” 
Especially parts of the continent not yet, or but recently, opened up come under the designation. 
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the fire brigade practice ; the Salvationists, who are as active here as in other parts 
of the world ; and an occasional Chinaman, who gains his living asa market gardener. 

Every small town has at least one open space laid out as a Recreation ground or 
small park ; for, land being of comparatively small value when a township is planned, 
due provision for the future can easily be made. 

Except in the chief streets the houses are very scattered, the more desirable lots 
being built on first. An untidy appearance is thus caused which is added to by the 
slovenly manner in which fences are repaired and rubbish is cleared away, and by the 
careless condition of backyards. It is evident that the Australian has very little 
regard for externals ; indeed you can tell his income neither by the clothes he wears 
nor the house he lives in. As regards the best hotels in a bush town, they are 
usually little better than public houses. If the mass of travellers required and were 
willing to pay for good accommodation, it would doubtless be provided, but the 
‘‘ Colonial” prefers to save money and live in the simplest manner possible. Many a 
well-to-do and even wealthy Australian has never known what luxury means, and finds 
nothing to complain of in a bush inn. 

Many English people are possessed of the erroneous idea that Australia is a flat 





COBB’S COACH, ON A LONG BUSH JOURNEY. 


country, whereas the surface is undulating, although there are large level plains in the 
interior. Thousands of square miles of the parts most thickly populated are hilly and 
even mountainous. The table-lands of New South Wales alone are five or six hundred 
miles in length, and at least a hundred and fifty miles across, with an average 
elevation of from two to three thousand feet. These tracts, which are thickly settled 
on account of their fine climate, good soil, and mineral wealth, are often very wild 
and rugged, while the almost universally found Eucalyptus gives the landscape a 
bluish haze—a tint peculiar to Australian scenery which, owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere, sometimes includes ranges of hills many miles distant. 

The bush is a vast forest with very little undergrowth, the soil being covered in 
most places with a scanty long grass quite sufficient for purposes of pasture if thinly 
stocked. The trees are chiefly ‘‘ gum,” and shed their bark annually, which gives 
them a ragged look. They are seldom trim or symmetrical owing to the irregular 
way in which their branches are given off, while their foliage is sombre in hue and 
scanty. As the leaves are narrow and hang vertically, a bush tree gives very little 
shade. 

To the ‘‘new chum,” as a recent arrival from the Old World is called, a ride 
through the bush has certain elements of novelty and interest. He is often miles 
away from any human being, the sky is of a dazzling blue and the sunshine bright, 
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while countless red and blue and green parrots fly from tree to tree, and the laughing 
jackass gives frequent reminders of his presence. Perhaps he may catch sight of a 
kangaroo or wallaby, or come upon an iguana basking in the sun, while in certain 
districts he will meet with the comical-looking native bear. At night time the lone- 
liness seems greater, and the stillness is only broken by the ‘possums scampering 
among the trees. 

The air is exhilarating, and the atmosphere, except after rain,"so dry that one 
can walk comfortably when the thermometer stands at 85° or go°. In some parts in 
summer the heat is habitually over 100°, and then it becomes trying, but as in nearly 
all the towns in the elevated districts the nights are cool, the hot weather is easily 
borne. In many places in summer the flies are a great drawback ; I have seen them 
literally blacken a tablecloth. Thunderstorms are frequent in Australia and are often 
accompanied by a tropical downpour. The droughts for which the country is noted are 
but partially felt on the extensive table-lands ; while, as regards the large plains of 
the interior, there is good reason to believe irrigation will come to the rescue, and work 
the same marvels it has done in Utah State and some other parts of North America, 
so that the area of land which can be profitably worked for agricultural purposes 
will be greatly increased. 

The life in a bush town may be fairly described as monotonous. Perhaps the chief 
causes of this are the isolation of the townships from one another and the scantiness 
of the population. Moreover, the unsatisfactory condition of the servant question 
from an employer’s standpoint makes social entertainment difficult. Ladies are fre- 
quently left without a cook. Servants will not endure the slightest fault-finding, and 
generally expect and obtain a great deal of liberty. For instance, one young lady 
who applied to my wife for the situation of housemaid wished to covenant for a latch- 
key, that she might attend the weekly dances : and a bachelor friend told me that he 
lost his housekeeper at ten minutes’ notice because he had ventured to remonstrate 
with her on her carelessness. Female servants earn from ten shillings to a pound per 
week, and are as a rule but partially competent. No doubt they lead freer and happier 
lives than English servants, and no one would wish to grudge them the improved 
conditions under which they exist. But it is a fact that any refined Englishwoman 
who has been accustomed to being much waited upon will probably find the troubles of 
bush life very great. Such a state of things does not tell so heavily on Australian 
ladies, who are more accustomed to look out for themselves and are probably all the 
better for it. There is very little dinner-giving, and invitations to meals at friends’ 
houses are almost unknown. Each family lives its own quiet life, varied occasionally 
by a little card-playing and music. The father and sons come home tired from their 
work, and the mother has had enough to do in managing the house during the daytime. 
The daughters of the family seldom remain long unmarried, for in a new country men 
are always in the majority, and, leading often more or less isolated lives, they require 
homes to make life tolerable. The ladies ina bush town indulge to an alarming extent 
in paying calls of etiquette, which must be duly returned by the recipient at the risk of 
giving mortal offence. At these tea-drinkings very mild and harmless gossip is talked. 
Tennis is very popular among the younger ladies and gentlemen. As regards Church 
work and visiting there is little to be done, for there are very few deserving poor— 
indeed, in the town in which I lived the Benevolent Society had always a handsome 
balance on the right side. Although entertainments are scarce in private houses, the 
desire for amusement makes itself visible by the weekly or fortnightly winter dances 
held in one of the several public halls. These are probably of two grades. At one 
the company consists of the squatters, the professional people, the bank managers 
and clerks, and the higher civil servants, with their families." At the other, which 
perhaps is called the Mercantile Quadrilles, the smaller shopkeepers, the shop 
assistants and others attend. Of course there is much heart-burning and indigna- 
tion over this division into two classes, and the committees of invitation have a difficult 
if not dangerous task to perform! The superior shopkeepers, who are often wealthy 
besides being large landowners, are ‘‘ placed” with difficulty, and very likely to hold 
aloof altogether. Winter concerts take place in aid of charities, and, professional 
talent being naturally unattainable, amateurs reign supreme. Professional actors 
however make frequent visits to the bush town. Some of the companies are always 
on tour, and proceed from town to town on a regular itinerary ; others are ‘‘ scratch,” 
and take to the bush when times in the capital are dull. 
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There can be no doubt that in this simple life gentlemen are better off than ladies. 
For those who are fond of sport there is always plenty of hare-shooting, as the farmers 
welcome any one who will help to rid them of their vermin. Very pleasant parties are 
formed, who drive off in buggies early in the morning, picnic out, and drive home with 
more hares than they well know how to distribute among their friends. Horses being 
cheap, riding is within the reach of every one. Rifle-shooting may be practised at the 
range belonging to the local volunteers and the civilian rifle corps, while cricket and foot- 
ball may be indulged in to any extent. But for those who do not care for active exercises, 
the distractions are not many. As men must have excitement, and card-playing is not 
very popular, speculation in stocks and shares, and gambling in mining ventures, are 
almost universal. Moreover every small town has its racecourse, and whenever a meeting 
occurs a public holiday is proclaimed. Coursing also is a favourite pursuit. A 
constant feature is the School of Art, where there is generally an extremely well- 
stocked reading-room and a fair library. ‘ 
The local journal is issued once or twice 
or even oftener in the week, but is chiefly 
filled with advertisements. 

A newcomer soon begins to feel more 
interest in the scraps of local news than 
in Imperial concerns of magnitude. It is 
wonderful how soon interest diminishes 
in an object separated by a six weeks’ 
journey ; and if it be so in the case of a 
mere temporary exile, how much stronger 
must the feeling become among those who 
leave England for ever! While therefore 
ties will continue to strengthen between 
parent and offspring, I believe that separa- 
tion must come whenever Australia con- 
siders that she can with safety and 
advantage to herself become independent. 
Geographical position will lead to political 
separation. The English nature is natur- 
ally an independent one, and although the 
home country has, generally, speaking, 
acted in a perfectly just manner towards 
the colonies, she has never fostered senti- 
ments of affection in them towards her- 
self. The hearts of colonials are warmer 
towards us than are ours towards them, 
and the interest with which England is ; 
regarded by Australians is in striking con- CHINESE MARKET GARDENER. 
trast with the ignorance and indifference 
which the mass of Englishmen display in colonial matters. No amount of European 
travel or globe-trotting seems capable of eradicating our insular pride. 

The class which is best off in the bush is that which works for wages. Mechanics, 
shop assistants, farm hands, have a bettef time and enjoy life more in the colonies 
than at home. They have more money to spend, better houses, shorter hours of work, 
a far greater number of public holidays, and a better position. I am glad to say that 
prosperity has not spoilt them: on the contrary, this class is immensely improved. 
The servility of the English country labourer, and the gratuity-expecting civility 
of many an English workman, has given place to a manly self-respect combined 
with perfect politeness. The ease with which a colonial of comparatively humble 
position bears himself towards a man much his superior in rank, education, and wealth 
encourages much friendly feeling between persons of different social grades. It 
reminds one of the geniality and politeness met with among the French working 
classes and small dourgeois, and is in refreshing contrast with the grudging civility 
and frequent insolence which often characterize the manner of the American emp/oyé 
towards those a little better off than himself. Equality in Australia is a far pleasanter 
thing than in America. 

An unfortunate feature of bush life is the drinking. The dearth of attractions for 
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This institution is always well patronized. 
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those who do not care for outdoor exercises, the absence of the need to count each 
sixpence, the warm climate, and a somewhat lax tone of public opinion, make 
the hotel parlour a favourite resort. The smaller the township and the further 
away it is situated from the capital, the more will this be found to prevail. In some 
degree it is a question of custom which has been handed down from the early days 
when back country was first opened up and when settlers had very few pleasures indeed 
beyond those of conviviality. At present a man may live in a bush town and be 
popular although he never enter an hotel bar. But the temptation will be much 
stronger than in the ‘‘ old country,” so that if drink be likely to prove any one’s ruin in 
England, unless his friends wish to be rid of him, it is unwise to ship him off to 
the Antipodes. 

Among the prominent buildings there will be found, relatively to the population, a 
much greater proportion of banks than would be the case in England. This plan of 
numerous branch banking establishments obtains all over the Colonies, the smallest 
township of a few hundred persons boasting a bank. According to the size of the 
place the manager earns a salary of from two to six hundred a year with a good 
house, and perhaps he has the control of several clerks. The ‘‘ banker,” as he is 
called, is a well-informed and able man, and is a fair type of an Australian gentleman. 

In such a go-ahead and prosperous place the Post and Telegraph office is 
an important institution and the work is 
done admirably. As with us, many sons 
of well-to-do parents select the civil 
service as a profession, in which case 
the Lands office is a favourite choice. 
Thus if the bush town happen to be the 
head-quarters of the ‘*‘ Lands” depart- 
ment for the district, half a score or 

“ more of educated young fellows form a 
4 pleasant addition to the social resources 
— of the place. 

The police-court is presided over by a 
stipendiary, assisted on the bench by 
justices of the peace chosen from the pro- 
minent townspeople, squatters, and well- 
to-do farmgrs. Near at hand probably 
are the police barracks, where the town 
force and the mounted constabulary who 

WEST AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. patrol the district have their quarters. 

The mounted men have a very smart, 

soldierly get-up and are a picked body. They are mostly intelligent, and often well- 
educated, for the service attracts a good class of men. A black tracker may often be 
seen riding by the side of one of the troopers. The aboriginal, who wears a uniform 
exactly similar to those of the constables, is employed on account of his keen eyesight, 
which enables him to follow without much difficulty the track through the bush of a 
person who may be ‘‘ wanted” by the police. In doing this he is aided by such indica- 
tions as a broken twig or a crumpled leaf, which by a white man would remain 
unnoticed or only be recognized after labortous search. The blacks are disappearing 
from all except the wildest parts of the country, and it is easy to pass years in the 
bush and never see an aboriginal. Drink, European diseases which are more fatal 
with them than with white men, and the idle habits acquired when living in the 
propinquity of civilized people will soon cause the black fellow to entirely disappear. 
He learns to speak English with considerable fluency, and with an accent that is rather 
melodious. On sheep-stations he is sometimes employed to look after the horses, 
and the women are occasionally made use of as nurses. At Port Darwin, which is 
one of the farthest limits of civilization in Northern Australia, little black boys may be 
seen any day in a state of nudity loitering outside the stores in the hope of obtaining a 
commission to carry parcels. At the hotel there I found two black ‘‘ gins,” as the 
women are called, employed as housemaids. They were both scantily attired in dirty 
white skirts, and apparently never ceased to smoke clay pipes even while leisurely 
scrubbing the floors. In the street I noticed a black fellow walking proudly to the 
native camp near the town. He was dressed in a long frock coat, and an old naval 
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cap, and was followed at a respectful distance by his womenfolk in Indian file. An 
early glimpse of the camp next morning revealed him in his own “‘ get up,” that is, 
bedaubed with white paint, while his hair was made hideous with yellow ochre, relieved 
by green. 

The different religious bodies in Australia are on a footing of complete equality, and 
membership of the Church of England does not confer the same degree of social 
prestige that it does at home. The clergy are poorly paid, and, as might be expected 
in a new country, occasionally not well fitted to adorn the pulpit. Their work is often 
very severe, for they have constantly to travel long distances to visit the sick and to 
carry on services at outlying churches. In many bush towns each church holds an 
annual bazaar in one of the assembly halls. It is a point of honour with the towns- 
people to visit and support these charities, and it is remarkable what liberality is 
displayed by the different sects towards each other. The Roman Catholics are very 
numerous, and generous not only to their own churches but to others. The 
Methodists are powerful in numbers and have handsome chapels. The Presbyterians 
too are well organized. As regards the observation of the Sabbath, the degree of 
strictness is about similar to that which obtainsin England. The churches are well 
attended, and outdoor games not indulged in, while the public houses are closed 
throughout the day. The Irish are less numerous in Australia than the English, 
but they far outnumber the Scotch. 

The educational establishments in the bush are extremely creditable. So good 
is the teaching in the public schools that they are frequently attended up to a certain 
age by the sons of citizens holding perhaps the best position in the town. The teachers 
are generally refined and very well fitted for their posts, and receive good salaries. 
So perfect is the educational organization that school houses are often found a dozen 
miles from the smallest township. It is truly a lonely life for a schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress in such a case, with no society but that of a few scattered farmers or 
miners and their families. Inthe larger towns mathematics, Latin, music, French and 
drawing are taught to the more advanced pupils. 

In conclusion it may be said that a new-comer in the Australian bush town finds 
himself among men who are shrewd, kindly of heart and quickly appreciative of merit : 
among women who are attractive on account of their physical qualities as well as 
their amiability and absence of affectation. The life, if rather monotonous, is most 
interesting, for society may here be watched in an early phase which it is impossible 
can exist in any but a new country. Antecedents count for little: actual and present 
capabilities for everything. Again, the newcomer is forced out of his own groove, 
and he acquires a many-sided experience of life, which should be of value under any 
circumstances. I shall always have a most pleasant recollection of the four or five 
years I spent in a Bush Town. 
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THE WITCH OF PRAGUE)! 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


CHAPTER XX.°- 


S)NORNA was hardly conscious of what she had done. She had not 
had the intention of making Beatrice sleep, for she had no distinct 
intention whatever at that moment. Her words and her look had 
been but the natural results of overstrained passion, and she repeated 
what she had said again and again, and gazed long and fiercely into 
Beatrice’s face before she realized that she had unintentionally thrown 
her rival and enemy into the intermediate state. It is rarely that 
the first stage of hypnotism produces the same consequences in two 
different individuals. In Beatrice it took the form of total uncon- 
sciousness, as though she had merely fainted away. 

Unorna gradually regained her self-possession. After all, Beatrice had told her 
nothing which she did not either w holly know or partly guess, and her anger was not 
the result of the revelation but of the way in which the story had been told. Word 
after word, phrase after phrase had cut her and stabbed her to the quick, and when 
Beatrice had thrust the miniature into her hands her wrath had risen in spite of herself. 
But now that she had returned to a state in which she could think connectedly, and 
now that she saw Beatrice asleep before her, she did not regret what she had 
unwittingly done. From the first moment when, in the balcony over the church, she 
had realized that she was in the presence of the woman she hated, she had determined to 
destroy her. To accomplish this she would in any case have used her especial weapons, 
and though she had intended to steal by degrees upon her enemy, lulling her to sleep by 
a more gentle fascination, at an hour when the whole convent should be quiet, yet since 
the first step had been made unexpectedly and without her will, she did not regret it. 

She leaned back and looked at Beatrice during several minutes, smiling to herself 
from time to time, scornfully and cruelly. Then she rose and locked the outer door 
and closed the inner one carefully. She knew from long ago that no sound could then 
find its way to the corridor without. She came back and sat down again, and again 
looked at the sleeping face, and she admitted for the hundredth time that evening, 
that Beatrice was very beautiful. 

‘* If he could see us now!” she exclaimed aloud. 

The thought suggested something to her. She would like to see herself beside 
this other woman and compare the beauty he loved with the beauty that could not 
touch him. It was very easy. She found a small mirror, and set it up upon the back 
of the sofa, on a level with Beatrice’s head. Then she changed the position of the 
lamp and looked at herself, and touched her hair, and smoothed her brow, and loosened 
the black lace about her white throat. And she looked from herself to Beatrice, and 
back to herself again, many times. 

‘*It is strange that black should suit us both so well—she so dark and I so fair!” 
she said. ‘* She will look well when she is dead.” 

She gazed again for many seconds at the sleeping woman. 

‘* But he will not see her, then,” she added, rising to her feet and laying the mirror 
on the table. 

1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 

* The deeds here recounted are not imaginary. Not very long ago the sacrilege which Unorna attempted 
was actually committed at night in a Catholic church in London, under circumstances that clearly proved the 
intention of some person or persons to defile the consecrated wafers. A case of hypnotic suggestion to the 
committal of a crime in a convent occurred in Hungary not many years since, with a different object, namely, 
a daring robbery, but precisely as here described. A complete account of the case will be found, with 
authority and evidence, in a pamphlet entitled Zine experimentale Studie auf dem Gebiete des Hypnotismus, 
by Dr. R. von Krafft-Ebing, Professor of Psychiatry and for nervous diseases, in the University of Gratz. 
Second edition, Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1889. It is not possible, in a work of fiction, to quote learned 


authorities at every chapter, but it may be said here, and once for all, that all the most important situations 
have been taken from cases which have come under medical observation within the last few years. 
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She began to walk up and down the room as was her habit when in deep thought, 
turning over in her mind the deed to be done and the surest and best way of doing it. 
It never occurred to her that Beatrice could be allowed to live beyond that night. If 
the woman had been but an unconscious obstacle in her path Unorna would have 
spared her life, but as matters stood, she had no inclination to be merciful. 

There was nothing to prevent the possibility of a meeting between Beatrice and the 
Wanderer, if Beatrice remained alive. They were in the same city together, and their 
paths might cross at any moment. The Wanderer had forgotten, but it was not sure 
that the artificial forgetfulness would be proof against an actual sight of the woman 
once so dearly loved. The same consideration was true of Beatrice. She, too, might 
be made to forget, though it was always an experiment of uncertain issue and of more 
than uncertain result, even when successful, so far as duration was concerned. 
Unorna reasoned coldly with herself, recalling all that Keyork Arabian had told her 
and all that she had read. She tried to admit that Beatrice might be disposed of in 
some other way, but the difficulties seemed to be insurmountable. To effect such a 
disappearance Unorna must find some safe place in which the wretched woman 
might drag out her existence undiscovered. But Beatrice was not like the old beggar 
who in his hundredth year had leaned against Unorna’s door, unnoticed and uncared 
for, and had been taken in and had never been seen again. The case was different. 
The aged scholar, too, had been cared for as he could not have been cared for else- 
where, and, in the event of an inquiry being made, he could be produced at any 
moment, and would even afford a brilliant example of Unorna’s charitable doings. 
But Beatrice was a stranger and a person of some importance in the world. The 
Cardinal Archbishop himself had directed the nuns to receive her, and they were 
responsible for her safety. To spirit her away in the night would be a dangerous 
thing. Wherever she was to be taken, Unorna would have to lead her there alone. 
Unorna would herself be missed. Sister Paul already suspected that the name of 
Witch was more than a mere appellation. There would be a search made, and suspi- 
cion might easily fall upon Unorna, who would have been obliged, of course, to conceal 
her enemy in her own house for lack of any other convenient place. 

There was no escape from the deed. Beatrice must die. Unorna could produce 
death in a form which could leave no trace, and it would be attributed to a weakness 
of the heart. Does any one account otherwise for those sudden deaths which are no 
longer unfrequent in the world? A-*man, a woman, is to all appearances in perfect 
health. He or she was last seen by a friend, who describes the conversation accur- 
ately, and expresses astonishment at the catastrophe which followed so closely upon 
the visit. He, or she, is found alone by a servant, or a third person, in a profound 
lethargy from which neither restoratives nor violent shocks upon the nerves can pro- 
duce any awakening. In one hour, or a few hours, it is over. There is an ex- 
amination, and the authorities pronounce an ambiguous verdict—death from a syncope 
of the heart. Such things happen, they say, with a shake of the head. And, 
indeed, they know that such things really do happen, and they suspect that they do not 
happen naturally ; but there is no evidence, not even so much as may be detected ina 
clever case of vegetable poisoning. The heart has stopped beating, and death has 
followed. There are wise men by the score to-day who do not ask ‘‘ What made it 
stop ?” but ‘‘ Who made it stop?” But they have no evidence to bring, and the new 
jurisprudence, which in some countries covers the cases of thefts and frauds committed 
under hypnotic suggestion, cannot as yet lay down the law for cases where a man has 
been told to die, and dies—from ‘* weakness of the heart.” And yet it is known, and 
well known, that by hypnotic suggestion the pulse can be made to fall to the lowest 
number of beatings consistent with life, and that the temperature of the body can be 
commanded beforehand to stand at a certain degree and fraction of a degree at a 
certain hour, high or low, as may be desired. Let those who do not believe read the 
accounts of what is done from day to day in the great European seats of learning, 
accounts of which every one bears the name of some man speaking with authority and 
responsible to the world of science for every word he speaks, and doubly so for every 
word he writes. A few believe in the antiquated doctrine of electric animal currents, 
the vast majority are firm in the belief that the influence is a moral one—all admit that 
whatever force, or influence, lies at the root of hypnotism, the effects it can produce 
are practically unlimited, terrible in their comprehensiveness, and almost entirely un- 
provided for in the scheme of modern criminal law. 
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Unorna was sure of herself, and of her strength to perform what she contemplated. 
There lay the dark beauty in the corner of the sofa, where she had sat and talked so 
long, and told her last story, the story of her life which was now to end. A few 
determined words spoken in her ear, a pressure of the hand upon the brow and the 
heart, and she would never wake again. She would lie there still, until they found 
her, hour after hour, the pulse growing weaker and weaker, the delicate hands colder, 
the face more set. At the last, there would be a convulsive shiver of the queenly 
form and that would be the end. The physicians and the authorities would come and 
would speak of a weakness of the heart, and there would be masses sung for her 
soul, and she would rest in peace. 

Her soul? In peace? Unorna stood still. Was that to be all her vengeance 
upon the woman who stood between her and happiness? Was there to be nothing 
but that, nothing but the painless passing of the pure young spirit from earth to 
heaven? Was no one to suffer for all Unorna’s pain? It was not enough. There 
must be more than that. And yet, what more? That was the question. What 
imaginable wealth of agony would be a just retribution for her existence? Unorna 
could lead her, as she had led Israel Kafka, through the life and death of a martyr, 
through a life of wretchedness and a death of shame, but then, the moment must 
come at last, since this was to be death indeed, and her spotless soul would be beyond 
Unorna’s reach for ever. No, that was not enough. Since she could not be allowed 
to live to be tormented, vengeance must follow her beyond the end of life. 

Unorna stood still and an awful light of evil came into her face. A thought of 
which the enormity would have terrified a common being had entered her mind and 
taken possession of it. Beatrice was in her power. Beatrice should die in mortal sin, 
and her soul would be lost for ever. ; 

For a long time she did not move, but stood looking down at the calm and lovely 
face of her sleeping enemy, devising a crime to be imposed upon her for her eternal 
destruction. Unorna was very superstitious, or the hideous scheme could never have 
presented itself to her. To her mind the deed was everything, whatever it was to be, 
and the intention or the unconsciousness in doing it could have nothing to do with the 
consequences to the soul of the doer. She made no theological distinctions. Beatrice 
should commit some terrible crime and should die in committing it. Then she would 
be lost, and devils would do in hell the worst torment which Unorna could not do on 
earth. A crime—a robbery, a murder—it must be done in the convent. Unorna 
hesitated, bending her brows and poring in imagination over the dark catalogue of 
all imaginable evil. 

A momentary and vague terror cast its shadow on her thoughts. By some accident 
of connection between two ideas, her mind went back a month, and reviewed as in a 
flash of light, all that she had thought and done since that day. She had greatly 
changed since then. She could think calmly now of deeds which even she would not 
have dared then. She thought of the evening when she had cried aloud that she 
would give her soul to know the Wanderer safe, of the quick answer that had followed, 
and of Keyork Arabian’s face. Was he a devil, indeed, as she sometimes fancied, and 
had there been a reality and a binding meaning in that contract ? 

Keyork Arabian! He, indeed, possessed the key to all evil. What would he have 
done with Beatrice? Would he make her rob the church—murder the abbess in her 
sleep? Bad, but not bad enough. 

Unorna started. A deed suggested itself so hellish, so horrible in its enormity, so 
far beyond all conceivable human sin, that for one moment her brain reeled. She 
shuddered again and again, and groped for support and leaned against the wall in a 
bodily weakness of terror. For one moment she, who feared nothing, was shaken by 
fear from head to foot, her face turned white, her knees shook, her sight failed her, 
her teeth chattered, her lips moved hysterically. 

But she was strong still. The thing she had sought had come to her suddenly. 
She set her teeth, and thought of it again and again, till she could face the horror of 
it without quaking. Is there any limit to the hardening of the human heart ? 

The distant bells rang out the call to midnight prayer. Unorna stopped and 
listened. She had not known how quickly time was passing. But it was better so. 
She was glad it was so late, and she said so to herself, but the evil smile that was 
sometimes in her face was not there now. She had thought a thought that left a mark 
on her forehead. Was there any reality in that jesting contract with Keyork Arabian ? 
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She must wait before she did the deed. The nuns would go down into the lighted 
church and kneel, and pray before the altar. It would last some time, the midnight 
lessons, the psalms, the prayers—and she must be sure that all was quiet, for the 
deed could not be done in the room where Beatrice was sleeping. 

She was conscious of the time, now, and every minute seemed an hour, and every 
second was full of that one deed, done over and over again before her eyes, until every 
awful detail of the awful whole was stamped indelibly upon her brain. She had sat 
down, now, and leaning forwards, was watching the innocent woman and wonder- 
ing how she would look when she was doing it. But she was calm now, as she 
felt that she had never been in her life. Her breath came evenly, her heart beat 
naturally, she thought 
connectedly of what 
she was about to do. 
But the time seemed 
endless. 

The distant clocks 
chimed the half-hour, 
three-quarters, past 
midnight. Still she 
waited. At the stroke 
of one she rose from 
her seat, and standing 
beside Beatrice laid 
her hand upon the 
dark brow. 

A few questions, a 
few answers followed. 
She must assure her- 
self that her victim 
was in the right state 
to execute minutely all 
her commands. Then 
she opened the door 4 
upon the corridor and # 
listened. Not a sound 
broke the intense still- 
ness, and all was dark. 
The hanging lamp had 
been extinguished and 
the nuns had all re- 
turned from the midnight service to their cells. No one would be stirring now until 
four o’clock, and half an hour was all that Unorna needed. 

She took Beatrice’s hand. The dark woman rose with half closed eyes and set 
features. Unorna led her out into the dark passage. 

‘It is light here,” Unorna said. ‘* You can see your way. But I am blind. Take 
my hand—so—and now lead me to the church by the nuns’ staircase. Make no noise.” 

‘** I do not know the staircase,” said the sleeper in drowsy tones. 

Unorna knew the way well enough, but not wishing to take a light with her, she 
was obliged to trust herself to her victim, for whose vision there was no such thing as 
darkness unless Unorna willed it. 

‘*Go as you went to-day, to the room where the balcony is, but do not enter it. 
The staircase is on the right of the door, and leads into the choir. Go!” 

Without hesitation Beatrice led her out into the impenetrable gloom, with swift, 
noiseless footsteps in the direction commanded, never wavering nor hesitating whether 
to turn to the right or the left, but walking as confidently as though in broad daylight. 
Unorna counted the turnings and knew that there was no mistake. Beatrice was 
leading her unerringly towards the staircase. They reached it, and began to descend 
the winding steps, Unorna holding her leader by one hand, steadied herself with the 
other against the smooth, curved wall, fearing at every moment lest she should 
stumble and fall in the total darkness. But Beatrice never faltered. To her the way 
was as bright as though the noonday sun had shone before her. 





‘*FOR ONE MOMENT HER BRAIN REELED.” 
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The stairs ended abruptly against a door. Beatrice stood still. She had received 
no further commands and the impulse ceased. 

‘* Draw back the bolt and take me into the church,” said Unorna, who could see 
nothing, but who knew that the nuns fastened the door behind them when they returned 
into the convent. Beatrice obeyed without hesitation and led her forward. 

They came out between the high carved seats of the choir, behind the high altar. 
The church was not quite dark as the staircase and passages had been, and Unorna 
stood still fora moment. In some of the chapels hanging lamps of silver were lighted, 
and their tiny flames spread a faint radiance upwards and sideways, though not 
downwards, sufficient to break the total obscurity to eyes accustomed for some 
minutes to no light at all. The church stood, too, on a little eminence in the city, 
where the air without was less murky and impenetrable with the night mists, and 
though there was no moon the high upper windows of the nave were distinctly visible 
in the gloomy height like great lancet-shaped patches of gray upon a black ground. 

In the dimness, all objects took vast and mysterious proportions. A huge giant 
reared his height against one of the pillars, crowned with a high, pointed crown, 
stretching out one great shadowy hand into the gloom—the tall pulpit was there, as 
Unorna knew, and the hand was the wooden crucifix standing out in its extended 
socket. The black confessionals, too, took shape, like monster nuns, kneeling in their 
heavy hoods and veils, with heads inclined, behind the fluted pilasters, just within the 
circle of the feeble chapel lights. Within the choir, the deep shadows seemed to fill 
the carved stalls with the black ghosts of long dead sisters, returned to their familiar 
seats out of the damp crypt below. The great lectern in the midst of the half circle 
behind the high altar became a hideous skeleton, headless, its straight arms folded on 
its bony breast. The back of the high altar itself was a great throne whereon sat in 
judgment a misty being of awful form, judging the dead women all through the lonely 
night. The stillness was appalling. Not a rat stirred. 

Unorna shuddered, not at what she saw, but at what she felt. She had reached 
the place, and the doing of the deed was at hand. Beatrice stood beside her erect, 
asleep, motionless, her dark face just outlined in the surrounding dusk. 

Unorna took her hand and led her forwards. She could see now, and the moment 
had come. She brought Beatrice before the high altar and made her stand in front of 
it. Then she herself went back and groped for something in the dark. It was the 
pair of small wooden steps upon which the priest mounts in order to open the golden 
door of the high tabernacle above the altar, when it is necessary to take therefrom the 
Sacred Host for the Benediction, or other consecrated wafers for the administration of 
the Communion. To all Christians, of all denominations whatsoever, the bread-wafer 
when once consecrated is a holy thing. To Catholics and Lutherans there is there, 
substantially, the Presence of God. No imaginable act of sacrilege can be more 
unpardonable than the desecration of the tabernacle and the wilful defilement and 
destruction of the Sacred Host. 

This was Unorna’s determination. Beatrice should commit this crime against 
Heaven, and then die with the whole weight of it upon her soul, and thus should her 
soul itself be tormented for ever and ever to ages of ages. 

Considering what she believed, it is no wonder that she should have shuddered at 
the tremendous thought. And yet, in the distortion of her reasoning, the sin would 
be upon Beatrice who did the act, and not upon herself who commanded it. There 
was no diminution of her own faith in the sacredness of the place and the holiness 
of the consecrated object—had she been one whit less sure of that, her vengeance 
would have been vain and her whole scheme meaningless. 

She came back out of the darkness and set the wooden steps in their place before 
the altar at Beatrice’s feet. Then, as though to save herself from all participation in 
the guilt of the sacrilege which was to follow, she withdrew outside the Communion 
rail, and closed the gate behind her. 

Beatrice, obedient to her smallest command, and powerless to move or act without 
her suggestion, stood still as she had been placed, with her back to the church and her 
face to the altar. Above her head the richly wrought door of the tabernacle caught 
what little light there was and reflected it from its own uneven surface. 

Unorna paused a moment, looked at the shadowy figure, and then glanced behind 
her into the body.of the church, not out of any ghostly fear, but to assure herself that 
she was alone with her victim. She saw that all was quite ready, and then she calmly 
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knelt down just upon one side of the gate and rested her folded hands upon the marble 
railing. A moment of intense stillness followed. Again the thought of Keyork 
Arabian flashed across her mind. Had there been any reality, she vaguely wondered, 
in that compact made with him? What was she doing now? But the crime was to 
be Beatrice’s, not hers. Her heart beat fast for a moment, and then she grew very 
calm again. 

The clock in the church tower chimed the first quarter past one. She was able to 
count the strokes and was glad to find that she had lost no time. As soonas the long, 
singing echo of the bells had died away, she spoke, not loudly, but clearly and 
distinctly. 

‘* Beatrice Varanger, go forward and mount the steps I have placed for you.” 

The dark figure moved obediently, and Unorna heard the slight sound of Beatrice’s 
foot upon the wood. The shadowy form rose higher and higher in the gloom, and 
stood upon the altar itself. 

‘* Now do as I command you. Open wide the door of the tabernacle.” 

Unorna watched the black form intently. It seemed to stretch out its hand as 
though searching for something, and then the arm fell again to the side. 

‘* Do as I command you,” Unorna repeated with the angry and dominant intonation 
that always came into her voice when she was not obeyed. 

Again the hand was raised for a moment, groped in the darkness and sank down 
into the shadow. 

‘* Beatrice Varanger, you must do my will. I order you to open the door of the 
tabernacle, to take out what is within and to throw it to the ground!” Her voice 
rang clearly through the church. ‘‘ And may the crime be on your soul for ever and 
ever,” she added in a low voice. 

A third time the figure moved. A strange flash of light played for a moment upon 
the tabernacle, the effect, Unorna thought, of the golden door being suddenly opened. 

But she was wrong. The figure moved, indeed, and stretched out a hand and 
moved again. Then came the sudden crash of something very heavy, falling upon 
stone, broke the great stillness—the dark form tottered, reeled and fell to its length 
upon the great altar. Unorna saw that the golden door was still closed, and that 
Beatrice had fallen. Unable to move or act by her own free judgment, and compelled 
by Unorna’s determined command, she had made a desperate effort to obey. Unorna 
had forgotten that there was a raised step upon the altar itself, and that there were 
other obstacles in the way, including heavy candlesticks and the framed Canon of the 
Mass, all of which are usually set aside before the tabernacle is opened by the priest. 
In attempting to do as she was told, the sleeping woman had stumbled, had over- 
balanced herself, had clutched one of the great silver candlesticks so that it fell heavily 
beside her, and then, having no further support, she had fallen herself. 

Unorna sprang to her feet and hastily opened the gate of the railing. In a moment 
she was standing by the altar at Beatrice’s head. She could see that the dark eyes 
were open now. The great shock had recalled her to consciousness. 

‘* Where am I?” she asked in great distress, seeing nothing in the darkness now, 
and groping with her hands. 

‘* Sleep—be silent and sleep!” said Unorna in low, firm tones, pressing her palm 
upon the forehead. 

But to her amazement Beatrice thrust her aside with such violence that she almost 
fell herself upon the steps. 

‘*No—no!” cried the startled woman in a voice of horror. ‘* No—I will not sleep 

no, do not touch me! Oh, wheream I? Help! Help!” 

She was not hurt. With one strong, lithe movement, she sprang to the ground 
and stood with her back to the altar, her hands stretched out to defend herself from 
Unorna. But Unorna knew what extreme danger she was in if Beatrice left the 
church awake and conscious of what had happened. She seized the moving arms and 
tried to hold them down, pressing her face forward so as to look into the dark eyes she 
could but faintly distinguish. It was no easy matter, however, for Beatrice was young 
and strong and active. Then all at once she began to see Unorna’s eyes, as Unorna 
could see hers, and she felt the terrible influence stealing over her again. 

‘* No—no—no!” she cried, struggling desperately. ‘‘ You shall not make me 
sleep. I will not—I will not!” 

There was a flash of light again in the church, this time from behind the high altar, 
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and the noise of quick footsteps. But neither Unorna nor Beatrice noticed the light 
or the sound. Then the full glow of a strong lamp fell upon the faces of both and 
dazzled them, and Unorna felt a cool thin hand upon herown. Sister Paul was beside 
them, her face very white and her faded eyes turning from the one to the other. 

It was very simple. Soon after Compline was over the nun had gone to Unorna’s 


“SHE ONLY LOOKED AT THE NUN MORE FIXEDLY AND SAVAGELY.” 


room, had knockedand had entered. To her surprise Unorna was not there, but Sister 
Paul imagined that she had lingered over her prayers and would soon return. The 
good nun had sat down to wait for her, and telling her beads had fallen asleep. The 
unaccustomed warmth and comfort of the guest’s room had been too much for the 
weariness that constantly oppressed a constitution broken with ascetic practices. 
Accustomed by long habit to awake at midnight to attend the service, her eyes opened 
of themselves, indeed, but a full hour later than usual. She heard the clock strike 
one, and for a moment could not believe her senses. Then she understood that she 
had been asleep, and was amazed te find that Unorna had not come back. She went 
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out hastily into the corridor. The lay sister had long ago extinguished the hanging 
lamp, but Sister Paul saw the light streaming from Beatrice’s open door. She went 
in and called aloud. The bed had not been touched. Beatrice was not there. Sister 
Paul began to think that both the ladies must have gone to the midnight service. The 
corridors were dark and they might have lost their way. She took the lamp from the 
table and went to the balcony at which the guests performed their devotions. It had 
been her light that had flashed across the door of the tabernacle. She had looked 
down into the choir and far below her had seen a figure, unrecognizable from that 
height in the dusk of the church, but clearly the figure of a woman standing upon the 
altar. Visions of horror rose before her eyes of the sacrilegious practices of witch- 
craft, for she had thought of nothing else during the whole evening. Lamp in hand 
she descended the stairs to the choir and reached the altar, providentially, just in time 
to save Beatrice from falling a victim again to the evil fascination of the enemy who 
had planned the destruction of her soul as well as of her body. 

‘* What is this? What are you doing in this holy place and at this hour ?” asked 
Sister Paul, solemnly and sternly. 

Unorna folded her arms and was silent. No possible explanation of the struggle 
presented itself even to her quick intellect. She fixed her eyes on the nun’s face, 
concentrating all her will, for she knew that unless she could control her also, she 
herself was lost. Beatrice answered the question, drawing herself up proudly against 
the great altar and pointing at Unorna with her outstretched hand, her dark eyes 
flashing indignantly. 

‘* We were talking together, this woman and I. She looked at me—she was angry 
—and then I fainted, or fell asleep, I cannot tell which. I awoke in the dark to find 
myself lying upon the altar here. Then she took hold of me and tried to make me 
sleep again. But I would not. Let her explain, herself, what she has done, and why 
she brought me here!” 

Sister Paul turned to Unorna and met the full glare of the unlike eyes, with her 
own calm, half heavenly look of innocence. 

‘* What have you done, Unorna? What have you done?” she asked very sadly. 

But Unornadid not answer. She only looked at the nun more fixedly and savagely. 
She felt that she might as well have looked upon some ancient picture of a saint in 
heaven, and bid it close its eyes. But she would not give up the attempt, for her only 
safety lay in its success. For a long time Sister Paul returned her gaze steadily. 

‘* Sleep!” said Unorna, putting up her hand. ‘‘ Sleep, 1 command you!” 

But Sister Paul’s eyes did not waver. A sad smile played for a moment upon her 
waxen features. 

‘*You have no power over me 
and softly. 

Then she quietly turned to Beatrice, and took her hand. 

‘*Come with me, my daughter,” she said. ‘I have a light and will take you toa 
place where you will be safe. She will not trouble you any more to-night. Saya 
prayer, my child, and do not be afraid.” 

‘*T am not afraid,” said Beatrice. ‘* But where is she ?” she asked suddenly. 

Unorna had glided away while they were speaking. Sister Paul held the lamp high 
and looked in all directions. Then she heard the heavy door of the sacristy swing upon 
its hinges and strike with a soft thud against the small leathern cushion. Both women 
followed her, but as they opened the door again a blast of cold air almost extinguished 
the lamp. The night wind was blowing in from the street. 

‘* She is gone out,” said Sister Paul. ‘* Alone and at this hour—Heaven help her!” 
It was as she said. Unorna had escaped. 





for your power is not of good,” she said, slowly 


CHAPTER XXI. 


AFTER leaving Unorna at the convent, the Wanderer had not hesitated as to the 
course he should pursue. It was quite clear that the only person to whom he could 
apply at the present juncture was Keyork Arabian. Had he been at liberty to act in 
the most natural and simple way, he would have applied to the authorities for a 
sufficient force with which to take Israel Kafka into custody as a dangerous lunatic. 
He was well aware, however, that sucha proceeding must lead to an inquiry of a more 
or less public nature, of which the consequences might be serious, or at least extremely 
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annoying to Unorna. Of the inconvenience to which he might himself be exposed, he 
would have taken little account, though his position would have been as difficult to 
explain as any situation could be. The important point was to prevent the possibility 
of Unorna’s name being connected with an open scandal. Every present circumstance 
in the case was directly or indirectly the result of Unorna’s unreasoning passion for 
himself, and it was clearly his duty, as a man of honour, to shield her from the con- 
sequences of her own acts, as far as lay in his power. 

He did not indeed believe literally all that she had told him in her mad confession. 
Much of that, he was convinced, was but a delusion. It might be possible, indeed, 
for Unorna to produce forgetfulness of such a dream as she impressed upon Kafka’s 
mind in the cemetery that same afternoon, 
or even, perhaps, of some real circum- 
stance of merely relative importance in a 
man’s life; but the Wanderer could not 
believe that it was in her power to destroy 
the memory of the great passion through 
which she pretended that he himself had 
passed. He smiled at the idea, for he had 
always trusted his own senses and his own 
memory. Unorna’s own mind was clearly 
wandering, or else she had invented the 
story, supposing him credulous enough 
to believe it. In either case it did not 
deserve a moment’s consideration except 
as showing to what lengths her foolish 
and ill-bestowed love could lead her. 

Meanwhile she was in danger. She 
had aroused the violent and deadly resent- 
ment of Israel Kafka, a man who, if not 
positively insane, as Keyork Arabian had 
hinted, was by no means in a normal state 
of mind or body, a man beside himself 
with love and anger, and absolutely reck- 
less of life for the time being, a man who, 
for the security of all concerned, must be 
at least temporarily confined in a place of 
safety, until a proper treatment and the 
lapse of a certain length of time should 
bring him to his senses. For the present, 
he was wholly untractable, being at the 
mercy of the most uncontrolled passions 
and of one of those intermittent phases of 
blind fatalism to which the Semitic races 
are peculiarly subject. 

rHE ‘ INDIVIDUAL,” There were two reasons which deter- 

mined the Wanderer to turn to Keyork 

Arabian for assistance, besides his wish to see the bad business end quickly and without 
publicity. Keyork, so far as the Wanderer was aware, was himself treating Israel 
Kafka’s case, and would therefore know what to do, if any one knew atall. Secondly, 
it was clear from the message which Unorna had left with the porter of her own house 
that she expected Keyork to come at any moment. He was then in immediate danger 
of being brought face to face with Israel Kafka without having received the least warn- 
ing of his present condition, and it was impossible to say what the infuriated youth might 
do at suchamoment. He had been shut up, caught in his own trap, as it were, for some 
time, and his anger and madness might reasonably be supposed to have been aggravated 
rather than cooled by his unexpected confinement. It was as likely as not that he 
would use the weapon he carried upon the first person with whom he found himself 
face to face, especially if that person made any attempt to overpower and disarm him. 

The Wanderer drove to Keyork Arabian’s house, and leaving his carriage to wait 
in case of need, ascended the stairs and knocked at the door. For some reason or other 
Keyork would not have a bell in his dwelling, whether because, like Mahomet, he 
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regarded the bell as the devil’s instrument, or because he was really nervously sensitive 
to the sound of one, nobody had ever discovered. The Wanderer knocked therefore, 
and Keyork answered the knock in person. 

‘* My dear friend!” he exclaimed in his richest and deepest voice, as he recognized 
the Wanderer. ‘‘Comein. Iam delighted to see you. You will join me at supper. 
This is good indeed !” 

He took his visitor by the arm and led him in. Upon one of the tables stood a 
round brass platter covered, so far as it was visible, with Arabic inscriptions, and highly 
polished—one of those commonly used all over the East at the present day for the 
same purpose. Upon this were placed at random several silver bowls, mere hemispheres 
without feet, remaining in a convenient position by their own weight. One of these 
contained snowy rice, in that perfectly dry but tender state dear to the taste of 
Orientals, in another there was a savoury, steaming mess of tender capon, chopped 
in pieces with spices and aromatic herbs, a third contained a pure white curd of milk, 
and a fourth was heaped up with rare fruits. A flagon of Bohemian glass, clear and 
bright as rock-crystal, and covered with very beautiful traceries of black and gold, 
with a drinking-vessel of the same design, stood upon the table beside the platter. 

‘* My simple meal,” said Keyork, spreading out his hands, and smiling pleasantly. 
‘*You will share it with me. There will be enough for two.” 

‘*So far as that is concerned, I should say so,” the Wanderer answered with a 
smile. ‘‘ But my business is rather urgent.” 

Suddenly he saw that there was a third person in the room, and glanced at 
Keyork in surprise. 

‘*T want to speak a few words with you alone,” he said. ‘‘I would not trouble 
you but P 

‘* Not in the least, not in the least, my dear friend!” asseverated Keyork, motioning 
him to a chair beside the board. 

‘* But we are not alone,” observed the Wanderer, still standing and looking at the 
stranger. Keyork saw the glance and understood. He broke into peals of laughter. 

‘* That!” he exclaimed, presently. ‘‘ That is only the Individual. He will not 
disturb us. Pray be seated.” 

‘* T assure you that my business is very private—” the Wanderer objected 

‘* Quite so—of course. But there is nothing tofear. The Individual is my servant— 
a most excellent creature who has been with me for many years. He cooks for me, 
cleans the specimens, and takes care of mein all ways. A most reliable man, I assure 
you.” 

‘* Of course,” the Wanderer said, ‘‘ if you can answer for his discretion 

The Individual was standing at a little distance from the table observing the two 
men intently but respectfully with his keen little black eyes. The rest of his square, 

dark face expressed nothing. He had perfectly straight, jet- -black hair which hung 
evenly all around his head and flat against his cheeks. He was dressed entirely in a 
black robe of the nature of a kaftan, gathered closely round his waist by a black girdle, 
and fitting tightly over his stalwart shoulders. 

‘His discretion is beyond all doubt,” Keyork answered, ‘‘ and for the best of all 
reasons. He is totally deaf and dumb and absolutely illiterate. I bought him years 
ago in Astrakhan, of a Russian friend. He is very clever with his fingers. It is he 
who stole for me the Malayan lady’s head over there, after she was executed. And now, 
my dear friend, let us have supper.”’ 

There were neither plates nor knives nor forks upon the table, and at a sign from 
Keyork the Individual retired to procure those Western incumbrances to eating. The 
Wanderer, acquainted as he had long been with his host's eccentricities, showed little 
surprise, but understood that whatever he said would not be overheard, any more than 
if they had been alone. . He hesitated a moment, however, for he had not determined 
exactly how far it was necessary to acquaint Keyork with the circumstances, and he 
was anxious to avoid all reference to Unorna’s folly in regard to himself. The Individual 
returned, bringing, with other things, a drinking-glass for the Wanderer. Keyork 
filled it and then filled his own. It was clear that ascetic practices formed no part of 
his scheme for the prolongation of life. As he raised his glass to his lips, his bright 
eyes twinkled. 

‘To Keyork’s long life and happiness,” he said calmly, and then sipped the wine. 
‘*And now for your story,” he added, brushing the brown drops from his white 
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moustache with a small damask napkin which the Individual presented to him and im- 
mediately received again, to throw it aside as unfit for a second use. 

‘*T hardly think that we can afford to linger over supper,” the Wanderer said, 
noticing Keyork’s coolness with some anxiety. ‘‘The case is urgent. Israel Kafka 
has lost his head completely. He has sworn to kill Unorna, and is at the present 
moment confined in the conservatory in her house.” 

The effect of the announcement upon Keyork was so extraordinary that the Wanderer 
started, not being prepared for any manifestation of what seemed to be the deepest 
emotion. The gnome sprang from the table with a cry that would have been like the 
roar of a wounded wild beast if it had not articulated a terrific blasphemy. 

‘* Unorna is quite safe,” the Wanderer hastened to say. 

‘* Safe—where ?” shouted the little man, his hands already on his furs. The In- 
dividual, too, had sprung across the room like a cat and was helping him. In five 
seconds Keyork would have been out of the house. 

‘*In aconvent. I took her there, and saw the gate close behind her.” 

Keyork dropped his furs and stood still a moment. The Individual, always 
unmoved, rearranged the coat and cap neatly in their place, following all his master’s 
movements, however, with his small eyes. Then the sage broke out in a different 
strain. He flung his arms round the Wanderer’s body and attempted to embrace him. 

‘** You have saved my life !—the curse of the three black angels on you for not saying 
so first!” he cried in an agony of ecstasy. ‘‘ Preserver! What can I do for you ?— 
Saviour of my existence, how canI repay you! You shall live for ever, as I will; you 
shall have all my secrets ; the gold spider shall spin her webin your dwelling ; the Part 
of Fortune shall shine on your path, it shall rain jewels on your roof ; and your winter 
shall have snows of pearls—you shall—” 

‘* Good Heavens! Keyork,” interrupted the Wanderer. ‘‘ Are you mad? What 
is the matter with you?” 

‘*Mad? The matter? I love you! I worship you! I adore you! You have 
saved her life, and you have saved mine ; you have almost killed me with fright and joy 
in two moments, you have—” 

‘* Be sensible, Keyork. Unorna is quite safe, but we must do something about 
Kafka and—”’ 

The rest of his speech was drowned in another shout from the gnome, ending in a 
portentous peal of laughter. He had taken his glass again and was toasting himself. 

‘*To Keyork, to his long life, to his happiness!” he cried. Then he wet his lips 
again in the golden juice, and the Individual, unmoved, presented him with a second 
napkin. 

The wine seemed to steady him, and he sat down again in his place. 

‘*Come!” he said. ‘‘ Let us eat first. I have an amazing appetite, and Israel 
Kafka can wait.” 

‘*Do you think so? Is it safe ?”’ the Wanderer asked. 

‘* Perfectly,” returned Keyork, growing quite calm again. ‘‘ The locks are very 
good on those doors. I saw to them myself.” 

‘* But some one else—” 

‘* There is no some one else,” interrupted the sage sharply. ‘‘ Only three persons 
can enter the house without question—you, I, and Kafka. You and I are here, and 
Kafka is there already. When we have eaten we will go to him, and I flatter myself 
that the last state of the young man will be so immeasurably worse than the first, that 
he will not recognize himself when I have done with him.” 

He had helped his friend and began eating. Somewhat reassured the Wanderer 
followed his example. Under the circumstances it was as well to take advantage of 
the opportunity for refreshment. No one could tell what might happen before morning. 

‘* It just occurs to me,” said Keyork fixing his keen eyes on his companion’s face, 
‘‘ that you have told me absolutely nothing, except that Kafka is mad and that Unorna is 
safe.” 

‘* Those are the most important points,” observed the Wanderer. 

‘* Precisely. But I am sure that you will not think me indiscreet if I wish to know 
a little more. For instance, what was the immediate cause of Kafka’s extremely 
theatrical and unreasonable rage? That would interest me very much. Of course, 
he is mad, poor boy! But I take delight in following out the workings of an insane 
intellect. Now there are no phases of insanity more curious than those in which the 
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patient is possessed with a desire to destroy what he loves best. These cases are 
especially worthy of study because they happen so often in our day.” 

The Wanderer saw that some explanation was necessary and he determined to give 
one in as few words as possible. 

‘* Unorna and I had strolled into the Jewish Cemetery,” he said. ‘‘ While we were 
talking there, Israel Kafka suddenly came upon us and spoke and acted very wildly. 
He is madly in love with her. She became very angry and would not let me interfere. 
Then, by way of punishment for his intrusion I suppose, she hypnotized him and made 
him believe that he was Simon Abeles, and brought the whole of the poor boy’s life so 
vividly before me, as I listened, that I actually seemed to see the scenes. I was quite 
unable to stop her or to move from where I stood, though I was quite awake. But I 
realized what was going on and I was disgusted at her cruelty to the unfortunate man. 
He fainted at the end, but when he came to himself he seemed to remember nothing. 
I took him home and Unorna went away by herself. Then he questioned me so closely 
as to what had happened that I was weak enough to tell him the truth. Of course, 
as a fervent Hebrew, which he seems to be, he did not relish the idea of having played 
the Christian martyr for Unorna’s amusement, and amidst the graves of his own 
people. He there and then impressed me that he intended to take Unorna’s life with- 
out delay, but insisted that I should warn her of her danger, saying that he would not 
be acommon murderer. Seeing that he was mad and inearnest I went to her. There 
was some delay, which proved fortunate, as it turned out, for we left the conservatory 
by the small door just as he was entering from the other end. We locked it behind 
us, and going round by the passages locked the other door upon him also, so that he 
was caught inatrap. And there he is, unless some one has let him out.” 

‘* And then you took Unorna to the convent?” Keyork had listened attentively. 

‘*T took her to the convent, promising to come to her when she should send for 
me. Then I saw that I must consult you before doing anything more. It will not do 
to make a scandal of the matter.” 

‘*No,” answered Keyork thoughtfully. ‘‘ It will not do.” 

The Wanderer had told his story with perfect truth and yet in a way which entirely 
concealed the very important part Unorna’s passion for him had played in the sequence 
of events. Seeing that Keyork asked no further questions he felt satisfied that he had 
accomplished his purpose as he had intended, and that the sage suspected nothing. 
He would have been very much disconcerted had he known that the latter had long 
been aware of Unorna’s love, and was quite able to guess at the cause of Kafka’s 
sudden appearance and extreme excitement. Indeed, so soon as he had finished the 
short narrative, his mind reverted with curiosity to Keyork himself, and he wondered 
what the little man had meant by his amazing outburst of gratitude on hearing of 
Unorna’s safety. Perhaps he loved her. More impossible things than that had 
occurred in the Wanderer’s experience. Or, possibly, he had an object to gain in 
exaggerating his thankfulness to Unorna’s preserver. He knew that Keyork rarely 
did anything without an object, and that, although he was occasionally very odd and 
excitable, he was always in reality perfectly well aware of what he was doing. He 
was roused from his speculations by Keyork’s voice. 

‘« There will be no difficulty in securing Kafka,” he said. ‘‘ The real question is, 
what shall we do with him? He is very much in the way at present, and he 
must be disposed of at once, or we shall have more trouble. How infinitely more 
to the purpose it would have been if he had wisely determined to cut his own 
throat instead of Unorna’s. But young men are so thoughtless!” 

‘*T will only say one thing,” said the Wanderer, ‘‘and then I will leave the 
direction to you. The poor fellow has been driven mad by Unorna’s caprice and 
cruelty. I am determined that he shall not be made to suffer gratuitously anything 
more.” 

‘*Do you think Unorna was intentionally cruel to him?” inquired Keyork. ‘I 
can hardly believe that. She has not a cruel nature.” 

‘“You would have changed your mind, if you had seen her this afternoon. 
But that is not the question. I will not allow him to be ill-treated.” 

‘*No, no! of course not!” Keyork answered with eager assent. ‘‘ But of 
course you will understand that we have to deal with a dangerous lunatic, and 
that it may be necessary to use whatever means are most sure and certain.” 

‘*] shall not quarrel with your means,” the Wanderer said quietly, ‘‘ provided 
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that there is no unnecessary brutality. If I see anything of the kind I will take 
the matter into my own hands.” 

‘Certainly, certainly!” said the other, eying with curiosity the man who spoke 
so confidently of taking out of Keyork Arabian’s grasp whatever had once found 
its way into it. 

‘He shall be treated with every consideration,” the Wanderer continued. ‘‘ Of 
course, if he is very violent, we shall have to use force.” 

‘*We will take the Individual with us,” said Keyork. ‘‘ He is very strong. He 
has a trick of breaking silver florins with his thumbs and fingers which is very pretty.” 

‘*T fancy that you and I could manage him. It is a pity that neither of us 
has the faculty of hypnotizing. This would be the proper time to use it.” 

‘A great pity. But there are other things that will do almost as well.” 

‘* What, for instance?” 

‘*A little ether in a sponge. He would only struggle a moment, and then he 
would be much more really unconscious than if he had been hypnotized.” 

‘Is it quite painless?” 

‘* Quite, if you give it gradually. If you hurry the thing, the man feels as though 
he were being smothered. But the real difficulty is what to do with him, as | 
said before.” 

‘*Take him home and get a keeper from the lunatic asylum,” the Wanderer 
suggested. 

‘* Then comes the whole question of an inquiry into his sanity,” objected Keyork. 
** We come back to the starting-point. We must settle all this before we go to him. 
A lunatic asylum is not a club in this country. There is a great deal of formality con- 
nected with getting into it, and a great deal more connected with getting out. Now, 
I could not get a keeper for Kafka without going to the physician in charge and making 
a statement, and demanding an examination, and all the rest of it. And Israel Kafka 
is a person of importance among his own people. He comes of great Jews in Moravia, 
and we should have the whole Jews’ quarter—which means nearly the whole of Prague, 
in a broad sense—about our ears in twenty-four hours. No, no, my friend. To avoid 
an enormcus scandal things must be done very quietly indeed.” 

‘*T cannot see anything to be done, then, unless we bring him here,” said the 
Wanderer, falling into the trap from sheer perplexity. Everything that Keyork had 
said was undeniably true. 

‘*He would be a nuisance in the house,” answered the sage, not wishing, for 
reasons of his own, to appear to accept the proposition too eagerly. ‘* Not but that 
the Individual would make a capital keeper. He is as gentle as he is strong, and as 
quick as a tiger cat.” 

‘*So far as that is concerned,” said the Wanderer coolly, ‘‘1 could take charge of 
him myself, if you did not object to my presence.” 

‘** You do not trust me,” said the other, with a sharp glance. 

** My dear Keyork, we are old acquaintances, and I trust you implicitly to do what- 
ever you have predetermined to do for the advantage of your studies, unless some one 
interferes with you. You have no more respect for human life or sympathy for human 
suffering than you have belief in the importance of anything not conducive to your re- 
searches. I am perfectly well aware that if you thought you could learn something by 
making experiments upon the body of Israel Kafka, you would not scruple to make a 
living mummy of him, you would do it without the least hesitation. I should expect 
to find him with his head cut off, living by means of a glass heart and thinking through 
a rabbit’s brain. That is the reason why I do not trust you. Before I could deliver 
him into your hands, I would require of you a contract to give him back unhurt—and 
a contract of the kind you would consider binding.” 

Keyork Arabian wondered whether Unorna, in the recklessness of her passion, had 
betrayed the nature of the experiment they had been making together, but a moment’s 
reflection told him that he need have no anxiety on this score. He understood the 
Wanderer’s nature too well to suspect him of wishing to convey a covert hint instead 
of saying openly what was in his mind. 

‘*Taste one of these oranges,” he said, by way of avoiding an answer. ‘‘ They 
have just come from Smyrna.” The Wanderer smiled as he took the proffered fruit. 

‘* So that unless you have a serious objection to my presence,” he said, continuing 
his former speech, ‘‘ you will have me as a guest so long as Israel Kafka is here.” 
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Keyork Arabian saw no immediate escape. 

‘My dear friend!” he exclaimed with alacrity. ‘If you are really in earnest, | 
am as really delighted. So far from taking your distrust ill, I regard it as a provi- 
dentially fortunate bias of your mind, since it will keep us together for a time. You 
will be the only loser. You see how simply I live.” 

‘*There is a simplicity which is the extremest development of refined sybarism,” 
the Wanderer said, smiling again. ‘‘I know your simplicity of old. It consists of 
getting precisely what you want, and in producing local earthquakes and revolutions 
when you cannot get it. Moreover you want what is good—to the taste, at least.” 

‘« There is something in that,” answered Keyork with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
‘* Happiness is a matter of speculation. Comfort is a matter of fact. Most men are 
uncomfortable, because they do not know what they want. If you have tastes, study 
them. If you have intelligence, apply it to the question of gratifying your tastes. 
Consult yourself first—and nobody second. Consider this orange—I am fond of 
oranges and they suit my constitution admirably. Consider the difficulty I have had 








***CONSIDER THIS ORANGE.’” 

in procuring it at this time of year—not in the wretched condition in which they are 
sold in the market, plucked half green in Spain or Italy and ripened on the voyage in 
the fermenting heat of the decay of those which are already rotten—but ripe from the 
tree and brought to me directly by the shortest and quickest means possible. Consider 
this orange, Isay. Do you vainly imagine that if I had but two or three like it I would 
offer you one ?” 

‘*T would not be so rash as to imagine anything of the kind, my dear Keyork. I 
know you very well. If you offer me one it is because you have a week’s supply at 
least.” 

‘* Exactly,” said Keyork. ‘‘ And a few to spare, because they will only keep a week 
as I like them, and because I would no more run the risk of missing my orange a week 
hence for your sake, than I would deprive myself of it to-day.” 

‘** And that is your simplicity.” 

‘* That is my simplicity. It is indeed a perfectly simple matter, for there is only one 
idea in it, and in all things I carry that one idea out to its ultimate expression. That 
one idea, as you very well put it, is to have exactly what I want in this world.” 

** And will you be getting what you want in having me quartered upon you as poor 
Israel Kafka’s keeper?” asked the Wanderer, with an expression of amusement. But 
Keyork did not wince. 
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‘* Precisely,” he answered without hesitation. ‘‘In the first place you will relieve 
me of much trouble and responsibility, and the Individual will not be so often called 
away from his manifold and important household duties. In the second place I shall 
have a most agreeable and intelligent companion with whom I can talk as long as I 
like. In the third place I shall undoubtedly satisfy my curiosity.” 

‘*In what respect, if you please?” 

‘I shall discover the secret of your wonderful interest in Israel Kafka’s welfare. 
I always like to follow the workings of a brain essentially different from my own, as I 
know that yours is. Your solicitude for Kafka is philanthropic, of course. How could 
it be anything else. Philanthropy deals with a class of ideas wholly unfamiliar to me. 
I shall learn much in your society.” 

** And possibly I shall learn something from you,” the Wanderer answered. ‘‘ There 
is certainly much to be learnt. I wonder whether your ideas upon all subjects are 
as simple as those you hold about oranges.” 

‘* Absolutely. I make no secret of my principles. Everything I do is for my own 
advantage.” 

‘* Then,” observed the Wanderer, ‘‘ the advantage of Unorna’s life must be an 
enormous one to you, to judge by your satisfaction at her safety.” 

Keyork stared at him a moment and then laughed, but less heartily and loudly than 
usual, his companion fancied. 

‘*Very good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Excellent! I fell into the trap like a rat into a 
basin of water. You are indeed an interesting companion, my dear friend—so in- 
teresting that I hope we shall never part again.” There was a rather savage intonation 
in the last words. 

They looked at each other intently, neither wincing nor lowering his gaze. The 
Wanderer saw that he had touched upon Keyork’s greatest and most important secret, 
and Keyork fancied that his companion knew more than he actually did. But nothing 
further was said, for Keyork was far too wise to enter into explanation, and the 
Wanderer knew well enough that if he was to learn anything it must be by observation 
and by questioning. Keyork filled both glasses in silence and both men drank before 
speaking again. 

‘* And now that we have refreshed ourselves,” he said, returning naturally to his 
former manner, ‘‘ we will go and find Israel Kafka. It is as well that we should have 
given him a little time to himself. He may have returned to his senses without any 
trouble on our part. Shall we take the Individual ? ” 

‘** As you please,” the Wanderer answered indifferently as he rose from his place. 

**It is very well for you not to care,” observed Keyork. ‘‘ You are big and strong 
and young, whereas I am a little man and very old at that. I shall take him for my 
own protection. I confess that I value my life very highly. It is a part of that sim- 
plicity which you despise. That devil of a Jew is armed you say ?” 

‘*] saw something like a knife in his hand, as we shut him in,” said the Wanderer 
with the same indifference as before. 

‘* Then I will take the Individual,” Keyork answered promptly. ‘‘ A man’s bare 
hands must be strong and clever to take a man’s life in a scuffle, and few men can use 
a pistol to any purpose. Buta knife is a weapon of precision. I will take the Individual, 
decidedly.” 

He made a few rapid signs, and the Individual disappeared, coming back a moment 
later attired in a long coat not unlike his master’s except that the fur of the great collar 
was of common fox instead of being of sable. Keyork drew his peaked cap comfortably 
down over the tips of his ears. 

‘The ether!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How forgetful I am growing! Your charming 
conversation had almost made me forget the object of our visit.” 

He went back and took the various things he needed. Then the three men went 
out together. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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